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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Important New School and College Books. _ 








Attention is called to a few hues in the University Series, American History Series, and Great Educators | 
Series. Requests for the complete lists are invited and will be cheerfully answered. 
Note the Authors! Note the Introductions! Note Examination Terms ! 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Writ1Am Starr Dana. With over | 


100 illustrations by Marion SaTTERLEE. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. Seventeenth Thousand. Adopted for use of | 
teachers in a large number of cities. 








TO. Price, $1.25 net. (University Series.) Introduced in its Relation to Modern Civilization. By | 
in Yale University, Brown University, University of Ver- GrorcE B. Apams. Price, $2.50. A second edition has 
| mont, been 
| Elements of Ethics. By J. H. Murugan. Price, ; " ¥ 
| $1.00 net. (Universit: x Sete, ) Introduced in Brown be — Era. a History Series.) By | 
University, Bowdoin lege, Smith College, University wEones SHER. frice, 
Be ova en and rentable," Profi Jones SO ROTI, YS SEATS 


James Monroe, 
Peychology ; Descriptive and Soptemeiory., A A 


| 

| 

| 

| , Inductive and Deductive. By Wu.1am | Civilization During the Middle Ages, Especially 
| 

| for within three months of its publication. 


The French War and the Revolution. (American 





| 
| | 
Mental ae <¥ ~ mt oe hg, rice, Bg History Series.) By Witu1am M. Sxoane. Price, $1.25. | 
Pre oe ® my classes aa most thet Profeasor Ladd's new book Outlines of English Literature. By Wu. | 
| ment of the sub; — Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia. —~ 6 Ring 1.00 net.  (Tiateseaing Series) Intro- 
“T shall at once recommend its Jasses.""—J. W. Stearns, uced in the © Massachuset nsti echnology, | 
| University of “Wisconsi sin. Siena —— Emerson School of Oratory, and Boston University, 
| 





OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 


| By Jonw B. Grant, With 64 full-page illustrations from photographs. Oblong 12mo, $1.50 net. (Eighth Thousand.) 
Ninety specimens have been selected and described, representing varieties so abundant that any person may surely | 


find them. 


| The Realm of Nature. By Hucu R. Mutt. Price, 
$1.50 net. (University Series.) A description of the 
structure of the Universe, the form, material, and pro- 
cesses of the Earth, and the relations which they bear to 


Aristotle, and the Ancient Edacational Ideals. 
By Txomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
(The Great Educators. ) 


Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 








“ An excellent book, clear, comprehensive, and remarkably accur- By Anprew F. West, Ph.D. 12mo, $1.00 net. (The 
ate."— Prof. W. N. Davis, of Harvard. | Great Educators. ) 
Abelard, and the Origin and Early History of Universities. By Jutes Ganrixt Compayré. 12mo, $1.25 net. 
(The Great Educators. ) 





MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 

For the Use of Schools, Art Students, and General Readers, Founded on the Works of Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker, 

By ALEXANDER S. Murray, Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 45 plates on tinted 

ear representing more than 90 Mythological Subjects. Reprinted from the second revised London edition. Crown | 
8vo, $1.75. 


Any book here mentioned will be sent to teachers for examination, with a view to introduction, allowing the privilege of return. | 


Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Publications sent free. Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to | 
Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade will be cheerfully furnished upon application. | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 151-155 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. S List. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 
By Reusen Goip Tuwarres, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; author of “ Historic 
Waterways,” etc. With four colored maps. 12mo, $1.25. 

2. FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 
By Atsert Busunet Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the editor of the series. With five maps. 12mo, $1.25. 

3. DIVISION AND REUNION, 1829-1889, 
By Wooprow Wizson, Ph.D., LL.D., author of “Congressional Government,” “ The State — Elements of 
Historical and Practical Politics,” ete. With five maps. 12mo, $1.25. 

EPOCH MAPS ILLUSTRATING AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Ausert Busunett Hart, Ph.D. Fourteen colored maps. Oblong quarto, limp cloth. Net, 50 cents. 


WORKS BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF AMERICAN EXPLORERS. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.20 net. 
‘* Explorers” may also be had in 8 parts, the price of each part, paper covers, 15 cents net. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
16mo, boards, 30 cents net. 


HINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECHMAKING. 
16mo, cloth. 50 cents. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


LONGMANS’ OBJECT LESSONS. Hints on Preparing and Giving Them. With full Notes of 
Complete Courses of Lessons on Elementary Science. 

By Davin Satmon, Principal of the Training College, Swansea; Revised and Adapted to American Schools by 
Joun F. Woopnvutt, Professor of Methods of Teaching Natural Science in the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 12mo, 246 pages. 152 Illustrations. Mailing price, $1.10. 











PART I. — HINTS ON PREPARING AND GIVING LESSONS. 
Should Science be Taught ?— When Should Science Teaching Begin Ee a of Lessons— Matter of Lessons—Notes of 
Lessons—I]lustrations— Language—Questions—Telling and Eliciting—Emph y—Recapitulation. (Pp. 1-36). 





PART II. —— NOTES OF LESSONS. 
First Year.—(a) Lessons on Common Properties. (+) Lessons on Common Animals. (c) Lessons on Plants. 
Second Year. — (a) Lessons on Common Properties. (5) Lessons on Animals. (c) Lessons on Plants, 
Third Year.— (a) Lessons on Elementary Chemistry and Physics. (5) Lessons on Animals. (c) Lessons on Flowers. 
Fourth Year.— (a) Lessons on Elementary Physics. (b) General Lessons on Natural History. (c) Lessons on Elementary 


Botany. 
Notes of a Lesson on the Cat.— Index. (Pp. 41-238.) 
Prospectus, specimen pages, etc., sent upon request. 





THE AMATEUR TELESCOPIST’S HANDBOOK. 

By Franx M. Grsson, Ph.D., LL.B. With Frontispiece and 13 figures in the text. Crown 8vo, Linen 

cloth, $1.25. 

Contents: I. The Telescope: Its Principles and Powers. — 11. Testing the Object-Glass, Eyepieces, Tubes. — III. The 
Stand.—IV. Accessories of the Telescope.— V. The Care of the Telescope.— VI. The Use of the Telescope.— VII. Observa- 
tions, Stars, Nebulw, the Sun and Moon.— VIII. Observations, continued, the Planets.— IX. Prices of Telescopes and their 
Accessories. CrLestiaL Onsectrs: Alignment Stars.— A Descriptive Catalogue of 465 Celestial Objects. 

TELEPHONE LINES AND THEIR PROPERTIES. 


By Wit11aM Joan Hopxtns, Professor of Physics in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Illustrated. New 
edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS, 
THE PIONEER OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


By OSCAR S. STRAUS, 
Author of ‘The Origin of the Republican Form of Government in the United States.” 
S puta biographies of Roger Williams have been written, most of which are now out of print. Since the 








publication of these earlier works much valuable additional information concerning the pioneer of religious 

liberty in America has come to light. Mr. Straus, the author of the present biography, has given careful 
study to the subject of Roger Williams and his work. He has searched anew the records of the Charter House, 
where Williams attended school as a pensioner, and also the records of Pembroke College. Among other things 
he has succeeded in determining the year of Williams’s birth, a matter which has long been the subject of contro- 
versy among genealogists and historians of New England. 

Roger Williams is one of the most unique and picturesque characters in our history. His life was one long 
battle for religious liberty. The hostilities and prejudices he encountered have such vitality that they have come 
down by tradition and inheritance to our times. The author of this biography has endeavored to bring out the 
truth without fear or favor, and to present an impartial record of the character and work of this remarkable man, 
who was in the fullest sense the pioneer of religious liberty. 


*,* For sale at all book-stores, price $1.25. Sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 





A BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. A perfect treasury of delight for young folks—and old folks too. 


No one but the author of “Plain Tales from the Hills,” «Soldiers 
Three,” etc., could have written the fascinating stories that are contained in this volume — stories of the Indian 
jungle, of Kala Nag, the elephant; Shere Khan, the tiger; and old Baloo, the sleepy brown bear who teaches the 
wolf cubs the Law of the Jungle; of Bagheera, the black panther; and of Kaa, the python, whose blow is like the 
blow of a steam-hammer. Readers of “St. Nicholas” will remember the stories of “ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,” “Too- 
mai of the Elephants,” “ Mowgli’s Brothers,” and “ Tiger, Tiger,” which originally appeared in that magazine 
and attracted wide attention. These stories— which the New York “Christian Advocate” has described as 
“unique in literature and perfectly delightful in spirit”— are published in the present volume, with additional 
illustrations, and to them are added “ Kaa’s Hunting,” “The White Seal,” and “Her Majesty’s Servants.” It 
is safe to predict that “The Jungle Book ” will become a classic in children’s literature —a book the youngsters 
will clamor for even after they know all the stories by heart. 


*,* For sale at all book-stores, price $1.50. Sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 








BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NOVELS. BALCONY STORIES. 








A new edition of five of Mr. Stockton’s most popular works, 
put up in a box and sold only in the set, $5.00. These vol- 
umes are sold separately in another edition at the following 


oe The Hundredth Man. 
“* Among the very best stories of the day.’’ 12mo, 430 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, and its 
> antes. 
Seventeenth thousand. 12mo, 217 pages, cloth, $1.00. 
The Squirrel Inn. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, 132 pages, cloth, $1.25. 
. The Merry Chanter. 
With illustrations by CaartEs Dana Gipson. 12mo, 192 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


SWEET BELLS OUT OF TUNE. 
A novel of New York society, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
author of ‘“* The Anglomaniacs,” etc. 12mo, 231 pages, 
cloth, $1.25. 





By Grace Kina. A collection of charming character sketches 
of life in Louisiana. Illustrated. 12mo, 245 pages, cloth, 


$1.25. 
THE WHITE ISLANDER. 
A romance of the Indian Massacre at Mackinac, by Mary 
HartweE.t CatHEerwoop. [Illustrated by Franois Day. 
12mo, 164 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. 
A charming little volume, by GEorcGE WHarton Epwarps. 
Illustrated by the author. 113 pages, price $1.00. 


FOR TOURISTS: 
A Handbook of English Cathedrals. 

By Mrs. ScouyLER Van REnssELAER, describing the great 
cathedral churches of England. Published in convenient 
form for tourists, and bound in flexible covers. This Hand- 
book contains nearly 500 pages, and is illustrated with 150 
drawings by JosrPH PENNELL. Price, leather, $3.00; 
cloth, $2.50. 





*,* Any of the above-named books may be had at book-stores, or will be sent, post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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COPELAND AND DAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crane (Walter), A Series of Eight Designs Illustrating Shakespeare's Tempest. Printed on Japanese 
silk paper, mounted on cardboard and issued in a portfolio, each set signed by Mr, Crane. Two hundred copies only are 
made for America, Quarto, $6.00, 


Davidson (John), A Random Itinerary With a Ballad. A volume of essays, with frontispiece and titlepage 
designed by Lawnunce Hovaman, Octavo, $1.50, 


Poems by Richard Garnett, LL.D., with title and false title by Inuinasworrn May. Octavo, $1.50. 


Cuckoo Songs by Katherine Tynan Hinkson, with titlepage and cover designed by Lawrence Hovsman. 
Ovctavo, $1.50, 


English Poems by Richard Le Gallienne. Third edition. Ootavo, $1.50, 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel). The Nouse of Life: Being Now for the First Time Given in its Full Text. 
With three ornamental borders and one hundred and fourteen initial letters designed by Berrram Grosvenor Goopnur. 
Tanned in an edition of five hundred copies on hand-made P. L. B, paper, square octavo, bound in limp Japanese silk paper 


boards, square octavo, $2.50; and fifty copies on thick hand-made Michallet paper, with rubricated initials, advanced to 
$10.00, 


Poems by Francis Thompson, with cover and frontiapiece by Lawrence Housman, Third edition, Square octavo, 
$1.50, 

Salome, A Drama in One Act, by Oscar Wilde. Newly translated from the author's French version, containing 
ten full-page designs by Aunney Bearpatey, ‘Two hundred copies issued for America, Small quarto, $3.75, 

Joseph Pennell writes: ‘Whether Mr. Beardsley's work is appreciated or despised, the drawing shows decisively the presence among us 
of an artist, and an artist whose work le quite as remarkable in ite execution as in ite invention . . . Most interesting is his use of the single 
line, with which he weaves his drawings into a harmonious whole, leading you to properly regard the concentration of his motives, . . . Mr, 
Neardaley has managed to appeal to artista — and what more could he wish?" 


The Yellow Book, an Illustrated Quarterly. It will publish no serials, but its complete stories will sometimes 
run to a considerable length in themselves, The pictures will in no case serve as illustration to the letter-press, but each 
will stand as an independent contribution, Subscription price, $6.00; single number, $1.50. 


_COPELAND AND DAY, Publishers, No. 69 Cornhill, Boston. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Columbian Knowledge Series. 


Bahed Ayhe Professor Topp, of Amherst College. A sorts a timely readable and authoritative monographs on subjects of 
—— interest and significance, to | ited 


n itself. Scientific where best suited to the purpose ; 
my LF ical, and illustrated when appropriate. yy < ya cloth, $1.00, 
No, I. No, IL 
TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN AMERICA. 
By Manet Loomrs Topp. By W. I. Fceronen, Librarian of Amherst College Library. 


“ ws 7 
“OI — nentee end site tet a a leading authorities of the country in this field.""— Hart 


LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION. 
By W. I, Fuexromen, A.M., Librarian of Amherst College. Reprinted, with additions, from ‘* Public Libraries in America." 
Thin 8vo, limp cloth, $1.00. 
WAYSIDE SKETCHES. ART FOR AMERICA. 


By Enen J. Loomis. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, By Wiiuiam Onpway Partaiver, 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 
One of the most delightful of volumes of nature studies. . . . The “ Deserves rank among the classics of American patriotiam.'’— Stan- 


author loves nature, but is in most pathetic touch with y 
Ser various monde.” Advertioer ‘ey Gud Cate. 


BY MOORLAND AND SEA. 
By Franc A. Knronr. Illustrated by the Author. 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 


THE AIM OF LIFE. KEYNOTES. 
Plain Talks * Tome Men and Women, By Rev, Panur A Volume of Stories. By Gronax Earrton. 16mo, 
Moxom. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, cloth, $1.00, 
ALLEGRETTO. “A work of genius. Characterized by a striking naturalness. A 


positive moral value — such, indeed, as genuine and honest art always 
A Mh of Poems. By Gurrrupe Haut, author of “Far | jas — London peaker 
by - ¥ Tilustrated by Oriver Herrorp, Small « . 
aid 





—— in eee to the eye and the imagination ; the lightest, GOETHE. 

t. <o Reviewed fte Sixty Y By J. R, See.ey, author of 
airiest, most dashing, merry, gactionn b ree that ha eviewed atter Sixty tears. by ’ 

of late yeare got themselves into print." — ty ; “1 | * Eoce Homo.”’ 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


At all bookstores, Mailed, postpaid, on receipt af price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, .. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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PROGRESSIVE ’ . TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Normal Course in Reading, by Miss Emma J. 
Topp and Supt. W. B. Powex.. Supplies every grade 
with choice, instructive reading 

The Normal Course in Spelling, 
LL.D., and C, Goopwiy CLarK 
ducing good spellers. 

The Normal Review System of Writing, by Prof. 
D. H. Faruey and W. B. Gunnison. Contains new and 
valuable features never before 

The Normal Music Course, by Joun W. Turrs and 
H, E. Hour. The most complete system of music instruc- 
tion ever produced in any country. 

The Normal Course in Number, by Pres. Joun W. 
Coox and Miss N. Crorsry. Furnishes a thoroughly prac- 
tical course in arithmetic. 

The Normal Course in English, by Prof. A. H. 
Waren of and Supt. J. M. Greenwoop. Teaches how to 
speak and write with accuracy and ease. 

A First Book in Algebra, by Watiace C. Boypen, 
A.M. Designed especially for grammar grades, 

The Health Series of School Physiologies, by 
Cares H. Stoweut, M.D. 

The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 

The Young Folks’ Library (Supplementary Readers). 
Mowry’s STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT and ELE- 
MENTS OF CIVIL, GOVERNMENT, Sprague’s SHAKE- 
SPEARE (4 volumes now ready), Baldwin’s SELECT 
ENGLISH CLASSICS | (3 vols.), and many others 
We ish emperor text-books for all grades of instruction, 

Srom the primary school to the university. 

Send for illustrated catalogue, giving full description. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


NEW YORK, 


» by Larkin | Duwrton, 
ulfils its mission in pro- 


BOSTON. CHICAGO, . _ PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. 

By Tu. yi — translation. 134 pages, Cloth, 
75 cents, same author, ‘* The Diseases of Per- 
sonality » A pee as A Psychology of Attention. ” Price, 
75 cents aa per set, $1.75. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. 


A Critical and Historical Exposition of its Principles. By 
Exnst Maou, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Prague. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
Tuomas J. McCormack. 250 cuts, 534 pages. mo- 
roceo, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Paut Carus. Neatly bound in cloth. With a very 
complete index. Pages vi.-232. Price, $1.00. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 





By Grorar Joun Romangs, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
pertwale of Weismann, and a — of Scientific Terms. 
ughly indexed. 2365 pages Cloth, price, $1.00, 
THE MONIST for April, 1894, Vol. IV., No. 3. 
Price, 50 cents; yearly, $2.00. 
Three Aspectsof Monism ....... Prof. C. Mi 
The Parliament of Religions | 1... Gon Me Teumbull 
Modern Physiology .... ++ sees Prof. Max Verworn. 
Kant’s Doctrine of the Schemata . .... . H. H. Williams 
The Exem of Women from Labor. . ... . Lester F. Ward. 
Notion Definition of Number Prof. Hermann Schubert. 
Ethics and the Cosmic Order . . . . . 6 6 se we ee ‘ditor. 
TT) eee eee eee ‘ditor. 
Literary Correspondence. France... .. . « Lucian Arréat. 
Criticisms and Discussions. "Es. as Relation-Lore. 


+ 2 2 2S Sees 


Rejoinder to M. Mouret 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


“THE MONON,” 770, 
324 Dearborn Street, . . . Chicago, Ill. 





4 


BOOKS OF ESSAYS. 


Horace E. Scudder. 
— Fmt: LETTERS. Elisha Mulford, Longfellow and 
his Art, Emerson’s Self, ete. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


** Rich enough in observation and enqgeetiee © wie attention from 
those who overlook all but the best.” —- New Englander. 


John Campbell Shairp. 


PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS. Thomas Erskine, Dr. John 
mown a Macleod, Arthur Hugh Clough, ete. 
mo, 
CULTURE AND REL IN SOME OF THEIR 
RELATIONS. 16mo, $1.25 
POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, Waysin 
which Poets deal with Nature : Nature in Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Keble, etc. 16mo, $1.50. 
ASPECTS OF POETRY. Pestle style in Modern English 
Poetry ; Carlyle, Newman, etc lémo, $1 


Edmund C. Stedman. 

THE NATURE AND ELEMENTS OF POETRY. With 
Topical Aasiyee and Analytical Index. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50, 

VICTORIAN POETS. Including Tenn: Landor, the 
Brownings, Arnold, backanen, Moats, Batam, Roe- 
setti, an others. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.25; half calf, $3.50, 

POETS OF AMERICA. Treating Bryant r nitier, eee 
erson, Longielier. Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Whitman, Tay- 
lor, ete leventh Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25 
half calf, $3.50. 

“Mr. Stedman is the ideal critic, for no other could be named so 
well equipped, not with knowledge alone, or with the critical faculty, 
5 ady ee er —New 

or . 


Edwin P. Whipple. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
CHARACTER AND CHARACTERISTIC MEN. 
SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 

OUTLOOKS ON SOCIETY, LITERATURE, AND 
POLITICS. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE, and Other Papers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. With a Por- 
trait, and an Introduction by Rev. C. A. Barto. Nine 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each ; the set, $13.50. 

“ We hold that Edwin P, Whipple ie ong of the moet subtle, discrim- 

inating, and profound of critics. The Spectator (Lond 


Richard Grant White. 
EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 12mo, $2.00. 
— ane THEIR USES. 12mo, $2.00; School Edi- 
tion, $1.00. 
ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. A charming 
book of travel observation. 12mo, $2.00. 
STUDIES IN mr pty mt Brilliant essays on va- 
th Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, gilt 


(Two vols.) 





George E. Whalen. 

STUDIES IN LETTERS AND LIFE. Landor, Shelley, 
Bunyan, a Channing, Darwin, Browning, etc. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

beauty and distinction of their 

ions they express, entitle 

span of critical work."’ — 
The Nation (New York). 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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MACMILLAN AND Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 
Considered in Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. Extis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Edin. 
12mo, $1.50, net. 


In the Press. Vol. II. New Edition. Bryce’s Great Work. | The Fourth Edition of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Brilliant Work. 


The American Commonwealth. The United States: 
Bye Tet =a AP. for A D.C-L.. author of “The | An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. By Goupwix 
lange 12mo. Third Kaiti t, ty - for Sarrx, D.C.L., author of “ Essays on Questions of the 
Wal ty IL., in —- nghou . Already Day,” “Canada and the Canadian Question,” etc. With 
Puiliohed "Hol. $1.75 Bes A 75 net Map. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


MRS. GREEN’S NEW WORK. 


Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. 


By Mrs. Jonn Ricnarp Green, author of “ Henry the Second” (Twelve English Statesmen Series). 
2 vols. 8vo, $5.00, net. 


European History. Period V. Volume IV. New and Important Edition. 


A.D. 1598-1715. The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
, Edited with 8 7 by Henry B. Waeattey, F.S.A., with 
Meal ai Goa” canteen | “Magram fer et gaan Sm as 
Published: Period I., A.D. 476-918, $1.75, net. Period wittched : V: Each $1.50 


VIL, A-D, 1789-1815, $1.40, net. cat col man Gn: jon lance, payer. limited oerren 


Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


A Series of Essays selected from ‘‘ The Spectator.”” By Ricuarp Hour Hurron, M.A. (London), Fellow of University 
College, London. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Now Ready. Vol. II. 

Select Statutes and Other Constitutional English Prose Selections. 
Documents. bye — -f. Seiseieetione ml i = ted by Eh and Ga 
. P . to each ENRY CRAIK, 
Illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited C.B. In5 vols. 12mo, Roth, aA ition, $1.10 each, 
by G. W. Prorneno, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. net; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50 each. Vol. II., Six- 
Crown 8vo, $2.60, net. teenth Century to the Restoration. Already Published: 

Vol. I. Fourteenth to Sixteenth Century. 


The Third Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel. 


Marcella. 


By Mrs. Humpary Warp, author of ‘“‘ The History of David Grieve,”’ “‘ Robert Elsmere,” etc. With New Portrait. 
In 2 vols. Small 12mo, polished buckram, in box, $2.00. 


Fifth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. Second Edition of S. R. Crockett’s New Novel. 
, Katharine Lauderdale. The Raiders. 
By F. Masner Qnapocmn, nthe of“ Gpentingss,” “Pietro | Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl 
Ghisleri,” ™ Mr. Isaacs,” ete. With illustrations andanew | of Little Egypt. By S. R. Crockerr, author of “The 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


The valuable character of the work done for 
secondary education by the Committee of Ten, 
and the cordial reception everywhere given to 
its report, have led to the organization of a sim- 
ilarly representative Committee of Fifteen for 
the purpose of considering the important sub- 
ject of city school organization. This Com- 
mittee, consisting for the most part of school 
superintendents, has already held a number of 
meetings, and has planned its work in a man- 
ner at once practical and exhaustive. It will 
be at least a year before the conclusions of the 
Committee can be fully formulated, but an out- 
line of the work to be undertaken has already 
been published, and proves so suggestive that 
we cannot refrain from a few comments. 

In the first place, the composition of the 
Committee of Fifteen commands respect, in- 
cluding, as it does, many educators of the high- 
est professional standing. The names of Dr. 
W. T. Harris, Mr. W. H. Maxwell, Mr. A. S. 
Draper, Mr. A. G. Lane, Mr. A. B. Poland, 
and Mr. H. S. Tarbell are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the scholarship and the experience that 
will be brought to the deliberations of this 
body. The Committee has been divided into 
three subcommittees, having for their respect- 
ive subjects, city school systems, the training 
of teachers, and the correlation of studies. 
This corresponds with an eminently wise and 
practical classification of the work to be done. 
Finally, a carefully-considered list of questions 
has been prepared for each of the sub-commit- 
tees, and will form the basis of the discussion. 
Expert opinions upon these questions will be 
collected by the members of the subcommittees ; 
each member will report to his chairman ; and 
each chairman will report to the full Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, which is to meet in November. 
This admirable plan of work should result in 
bringing together a body of competent opinion 
sufficiently weighty to force itself, in its main 
lines, upon the acceptance of educational au- 
thorities throughout the country. 

We have space to call attention to only a 
few of the questions offered for discussion, but 
it is easy, for our present purpose, to distin- 
guish between questions of broad and theoret- 
ical interest and those of a more technical char- 
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acter. In the consideration of the former, 
there is an a priori element (or at least an ele- 
ment based upon inductions made in a wider 
than the strictly educational field) to be taken 
into account; the latter are mostly to be de- 
cided by an appeal to educational experience 
alone. Should the members of a board of ed- 
ucation be elected or appointed? To what ex- 
tent should teachers study psychology ? What 
should be the purpose of attempting a close 
correlation of studies? are questions of the first 
class. Of how many members should a board 
of education consist? At how early an age 
should young men and women be allowed to 
teach? What should be the length of recita- 
tion periods? are questions of the second class. 
We hope that the committee will recognize this 
distinction, and, with the first class of ques- 
tions, collect their opinions largely from work- 
ers in extra-educational fields. 

To the subcommittee on city school systems 
a highly important series of questions is as- 
signed. They deal with the organization of 
the executive machinery of education, the dis- 
tribution of powers among boards, superintend- 
ents, and teachers, and many cognate topics. 
A committee made up of superintendents will 
probably seek to magnify the importance of the 
function of superintendence, at the expense of 
the board of education and the staff of instruc- 
tion. They will be justified in the one attempt, 
but hardly in the other. Whether a board of 
education be constituted by election or appoint- 
ment (and we look for a strong consensus of 
opinion in favor of the latter method), it is not 
likely to prove competent to direct the profes- 
sional work of instruction. A wise board will 
delegate nearly the whole of its nominally ab- 
solute powers to the educators directly in 
charge of the school system, and restrict itself 
to the function of business management. 

The relation of superintendent to instruct- 
ors, on the other hand, is not so easily to be 
defined. The writer whose recent criticism of 
our public schools has attracted more attention 
than any other, and whose opinion certainly 
deserves consideration, loudly proclaims that 
more superintendence is the one thing needful 
for the well-being of the body educational. 
But there is something better than superin- 
tendence, and that is a teaching force which 
does not need superintendence. And even with 
the teaching bodies that we now have, there is 
a good deal of superintendence that does more 
harm than good. The sort of person who gets 
to be superintendent of schools in many of our 





counties or smaller cities is not a person to 
whom we may point with pride. Even in our 
great cities, the superintendent is too likely to 
fall a victim to the mania for mechanical uni- 
formity, whereupon dull routine displaces vital 
teaching in the schools that are unfortunate 
enough to be subject to his rule. A case in 
point is offered by the question, By whom 
should text-books be selected ? which is among 
those proposed for this subcommittee. To our 
mind, the answer is clear enough. Subject to 
certain limitations of cost and scope, they 
should be selected by those who are to use them. 
Nothing stands in the way of this natural and 
rational answer but the bugbear of uniformity, 
or the notion that teachers are incompetent to 
select their tools (to which objection the reply 
is obvious), or some utterly trivial talk about 
the cost of buying new books when there are 
old ones in the family. As if the education of 
every child, upon which we lavish money so 
freely in other directions, were not worth the 
paltry additional price of a few books. 

The questions proposed to the subcommittee 
on the training of teachers cover such matters 
as the requirements of scholarship, the accept- 
ance of successful school work in lieu of exam- 
ination, the scope of the training-school, and 
the value of such subjects as psychology and 
the history of education. While we do not dis- 
pute the advantages of normal school work in 
many cases, we do not think it should be treated 
as an indispensable requirement. After all, 
the practice of teaching is not a subject to be 
taught very effectively ; people learn to teach 
by actual experience, and hardly in any other 
way. The teacher should doubtless know some- 
thing of the history of education, but this knowl- 
edge is best acquired by one who is really doing 
educaticnal work, and its previous acquisition, 
from books and lectures, is of questionable 
value. As for psychology, it would be difficult 
to overrate the importance of this subject, but 
the sort of stuff that passes for psychology in 
too many of our normal schools is about as use- 
less as anything that could be devised. We be- 
lieve emphatically in admitting young people to 
the work of teaching upon their school records 
rather than upon examination, but the records 
must be intelligently made and used as a basis for 
judgment. Those who have had actual charge of 
a young woman’s education, who have come into 
daily contact with her for years, and studied the 
development of her mind and character, know 
very well whether or not she is a fit person to 
entrust with the delicate work of teaching chil- 
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dren ; no examination, however well-planned and 
comprehensive, can possibly furnish so trust- 
worthy an estimate as may be had from her 
teachers, in her last year or two of school work. 
This leads us to a point of fundamental im- 
portance, one not expressly suggested by the 
questions proposed. Fitness to teach is too fre- 
quently regarded as a matter of scholarship 
alone, to be determined by examination or re- 
citation records. But even scholarship is less 
important than character, and what sort of ex- 
amination can be suggested as a test of moral 
fitness? In some of our city school systems lit- 
tle attention, or none whatever, is paid to char- 
acter; that is, no systematic inquiry is made 
into the spirit in which the student has done 
her school work, into her application, her trust- 
worthiness, her moral habit, her general serious- 
ness of aim. No examination and no scholar- 
ship record sheds other than a weak reflected 
light upon these things, and thus can furnish 
no real test of fitness in the highest sense. In 
cities where teachers of the primary and gram- 
mar grades are mainly furnished by the grad- 
uating classes of the high and normal schools, 
it ought to be made a sine qua non that the 
applicant for a position should have a certif- 
icate of character from those who have taught 
her during the closing year, or possibly two 
years, of her course. In this matter, an abso- 
lute veto should be placed in the hands of the 
instructors. We hope that the Committee of 
Fifteen will add this to their list of subjects, 
and pronounce upon it in no uncertain tones. 
We can think of no single reform that would 
do more for our city school systems than a gen- 
eral recognition and application of the princi- 
ple above enunciated. The difficulty under- 
lying the whole school problem is the difficulty 
of getting good teachers ; defective scholarship 
and unfit character are the twin roots of the dif- 
ficulty, and the reform that we now urge would 
strike most effectively at one of these roots. 
The subcommittee on correlation of studies 
is occupied mainly with questions of a techni- 
cal character, such as may safely be left to the 
expert judgment of its members. Some of the 
questions have already been discussed by the 
Committee of Ten; others of them offer new 
problems for solution. To determine the dis- 
tinct pedagogical value of the several studies, 
and to establish the sequence of topics upon a 
rational basis, appear to be the chief tusks set 
before this subcommittee. The conclusions 
reached will cause much discussion, for the 
problems are among the deepest that confront 





scientific pedagogy. In conclusion, we must 
express our great satisfaction at the new evi- 
dence offered by the constitution of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen that the organization of Amer- 
ican education is rapidly advancing, in spite of 
the necessary and permanent decentralization 
imposed by our political system, and that by 
the sort of concerted action of which the Com- 
mittees of Ten and Fifteen offer types, our edu- 
cational system seems likely soon to emerge 
from the haphazard stage, soon to enter upon 
a more scientific, and hence a more fruitful, 
phase of its development. 








JOSEPH KIRKLAND. 


The author of “ Zury ” and “ The McVeys” died 
in Chicago the morning of April 29, at the age of 
sixty-four. Among men of letters having their homes 
in this city, no one was more widely known than 
Major Kirkland, or more deserving of his reputa- 
tion. That reputation was acquired late in life, and 
based mainly upon three novels (“ The Captain of 
Company K” in addition to the two above named) 
which take a high rank among American works of 
realistic fiction. Their author was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the work of Mr. Thomas Hardy, and it 
was upon the lines laid down (or, at least, chiefly 
represented in contemporary fiction) by that novel- 
ist that his indubitable success was achieved. In 
addition to the three novels named above, Major 
Kirkland published “A History of the Chicago 
Massacre of 1812,” and told “The Story of Chi- 
cago” in a large volume, the most interesting treat- 
ment of the subject that has ever been made. He 
also contributed to the magazines, and was for a 
time literary editor of the Chicago “Tribune.” He 
was one of the organizers of the Twentieth Century 
Club of Chicago, and was its first president, hold- 
ing the office for two years. He was prominent in 
the Chicago Historical Society and the Chicago Lit- 
erary Club. He was also one of the few Western 
members of the Authors Club of New York. He 
came of an intellectual ancestry, his father having 
been a profexsor in Hamilton College, and his mother 
a writer of some note in her day. He was born at 
Geneva, N. Y., in 1830, and came to Chicago in 
1856. At the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
listed in the Twelfth Illinois Infantry, became suc- 
cessively lieutenant, captain, and major, and was 
for a time attached to the staff of General McClel- 
lan. He was in the battles of Rich Mountain, Lau- 
rel Hill, Williamsburg, and Fredericksburg, and at 
the siege of Yorktown. He practised law in Chi- 
cago from 1880 to 1890. Personally, Major Kirk- 
land was one of the most genial of men, always 
bright and companionable, and he made many warm 
friendships. He will be sincerely mourned by an 
exceptionally wide circle of friends and associates. 
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ENGLISH AT LAFAYETTE COLLEGE.* 


It is thought to be somewhat of a specialty in 
the Lafayette teaching of English, that the profes- 
sors in all departments take part in it. The theory 
is that the main cause of mistakes in speaking and 
writing English is ignorance of the meaning of 
words. Our grammar is simple, but we catch up our 
words without thought, and utter them again in the 
same way. On the athletic field we do not know 
walking from running, nor at the banquet pie from 
pudding. When we undertake to talk about any 
scientific subject, the expert detects us instantly ; 
we call whales fishes, mix up sewage and sewerage, 
and use force, energy, and power as if they were all 
the same. 

An earnest attempt is made at Lafayette to train 
the students in each department to write on sub- 
jects connected with it in the words and phrases 
current among experts. The professors in each de- 
partment are, of course, authorities. Every stu- 
dent is required to hand in two papers a term ; there 
are three terms in the college year. The professors 
give out subjects which demand research and de- 
scription in their own departments, and much time 
is spent by many of them in inculcating not only 
clear-cut meaning, but also the etymology of scien- 
tific terms. They find the sesquipedalia of the sci- 
ences cannot be held in memory with precision un- 
less their elements are distinctly perceived. This 
leads to some knowledge of scientific philology, and 
of accurate spelling. The students in the chemical 
laboratory under Professor Hart, the president of 
the Chemical Section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, use the rules of 
the Association for spelling and pronunciation ; they 
know when to write the termination -in, and when 
~ine ; they are not to be caught blundering with 
chlorin or quinin, hydrid or oxid, or sulfur. The 
amended spellings recommended by the joint action 
of the English and American Philological Societies 
and given in the Century Dictionary are accepted 
as correct in college papers, as well as the common 
spellings in Webster and Worcester. 

Over and above all this is the study of English 
in literature. We find the statement in the his- 
tories of Lafayette that the college had “ European 
recognition ” for its study of English before the 
present historical and literary courses were known 
at other colleges. The Lafayette courses were 
established with the maxim that “ English should 


* This article is the eighth of an extended series on the 
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be studied like Greek.” 





A special professorship 
was established cordinate with the Greek and Latin 
professorships, with the arrangement emphasized 
that the professor was not to have the rhetoric, 
and general theme-writing, and other the like du- 
ties, but was to handle English classic authors with 
his classes, study Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
after the same methods as Homer and Demos- 
thenes. This was a pretty precise description fifty 
years ago. Now there are many ways of study- 
ing Greek, and all of them often scamped in our 
universities. It meant then thorough work. Teach- 
ers were fond of repeating after Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, “ What a treat it would be to teach Shake- 
speare to a good class of young Greeks in regener- 
ate Athens; to dwell upon him line by line and 
word by word, and so to get all his pictures and 
thoughts leisurely into one’s mind, till I verily think 
one would, after a time, almost give out light in the 
dark, after having been steeped, as it were, in such 
an atmosphere of brilliance.” 

The Lafayette courses are still constant to this 
central idea. They are primarily devoted to the 
study of the language as it is found in masterpieces 
of literature, the immediate aim being the interpre- 
tation of these masterpieces, the rethinking of the 
thoughts of master minds, and storing the memory 
with their words. Four hours a week during two 
terms, Junior year, are spent with a professor in 
recitations ; two additional hours are allotted to the 
preparation for each recitation. Three of the reci- 
tation hours each week are occupied in the Arnold 
fashion, dwelling line by line and word by word 
upon worthy passages. In a play of Shakespeare, 
for example,—and one term is regularly devoted to 
a play of Shakespeare,—a scene, a short scene, may 
be given out for a morning’s study. A consider- 
able part of it will be read rapidly, or the gist of 
it given in a few words, and most of the hour will 
be devoted to a few lines selected as worthy of thor- 
ough study. Any obsolete words or phrases, or 
singular constructions, will be explained; but the 
secret of Shakespeare’s power is not to be found in 
these. The words which are bearers of special 
meaning or feeling are usually familiar words. In 
searching for their power and charm, the student 
will trace them through all the places where Shake- 
speare uses them, using the Concordance to bring 
them all together. He will use the Historical dic- 
tionary to learn what associations had gathered 
around them in the earlier ages, beginning some- 
times in Beowulf, and accumulating as they pass to 
Alfred, to Chaucer, to Tyndale, to Spenser, and are 
used by each with some happy turn or in some mu- 
sical rhythm. He will often find that the peculiar 
meaning in Shakespeare begins with him, and then 
it will be pleasant to trace it in later authors, re- 
peated in quotation or allusion until it becomes per- 
haps the most familiar meaning. All the resources 
of philology, the comparative study of languages 
and literatures, rhetoric and oratory, prosody and 
rhythmic art, psychology, and biography, may be 
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drawn upon, and all available pedagogical arts used 
to lead the student livelily to rethink the thought 
and perceive and feel and remember the beauty 
of the language. In this way students come to re- 
joice in these noble passages, and remember them 


forever. They are thus provided with the very 
words to guide their higher thought, and with forms 
of graceful speech which prompt them to easy utter- 
ances of courtesy and affection and devotion. 

Three of the four hours a week with the professor 
are used in this way; the fourth is given to a kind 
of symposium or seminar. Some topic of research 
belonging to the subject is given out for an essay, 
which all the class are required to hand in. The 
hour is spent in the reading of essays and criticism 
of them, and further discussion of the topic car- 
ried on by the class under the prompting and guid- 
ance of the professor. One such hour may be given 
to the life and environment of the author; another 
to the plot of the play, if one of Shakespeare’s plays 
is to be studied ; others to critical discussion of par- 
ticular scenes as wholes and as proper parts of the 
play; others to notable characters in the play. 
There may be philological papers on the language 
of the play and of the poet; papers on the origin- 
ality of the work, how much of it is Shakespeare ; 
reports of the criticism of particular great critics ; 
outlines of other related works. We used to have 
lively work of research, frequent peering into all 
corners of the library, and rejoicing in exploiting 
fresh mines of fact; but bibliographic indexing is 
now so copious,—Poole’s Indexes in the van,—and 
the librarians are so at the service of everybody, 
and omniscient, that research begins and ends too 
often with asking the librarian to hand over every- 
thing there is on the topic, and point out the pages. 
And the essays are apt to show plainly enough that 
they were written with the books open before the 
writers, as Shakespeare had North’s Plutarch when 
he wrote Julius Cesar. The essays can hardly 
claim the credit of research, but often have merits 
which students rank higher than research, and make 
good material for collisions of memory and wit com- 
bats at the symposia. 

All this is required work. For Shakespeare there 
is also a prize examination open to all who have fin- 
ished the required work. This is general, covering 
his life, character, all his works, from any points of 
view which the examiners may choose at the exam- 
ination: The professor is content with questions 
which call for direct knowledge of the works and 
reflection upon them; such as naming plays and 
asking for a description of them, and asking which 
is the best and why; when they were written and 
the evidence for the dates; naming persons and 
asking for their characters and action; giving quo- 
tations and asking where they are found, and the 
like simplicities ; but examining committees are apt 
to confront the student with the profoundest ques- 
tions in psychology and history which the Germans 
have evolved. The winning of this prize is esteemed 
one of the highest college honors. 











There are two divisions of the students who do 
not take courses in Greek and Latin. These take 
courses of English, German, and French, which are 
so taught as to supply similar linguistic training to 
that obtained from the Latin and Greek. They 
study term by term some English classic just as 
the others do their Latin classic, giving it four reci- 
tation hours a week. Authors commonly selected 
are Bunyan, Spenser, Chaucer, Bacon. With a gen- 
eral method such as has been spoken of in connec- 
tion with Shakespeare, philological topics are taken 
up in progressive order, term after term, such as to 
prepare these students to unite with students of 
Latin and Greek in the second term of the Junior 
year, and go on with the philological study of En- 
glish. Four lessons a week in Anglo-Saxon for 
two terms are required of all students except tech- 
nicals. They are given near the end of the lin- 
guistic courses required in college when the students 
have studied their German, French, Latin, Greek, 
nearly to their completion. The West Saxon as it 
appears in the principal literary works is presented 
as a classical language, and the whole time is de- 
voted to it as to a sister speech of classical Latin. 
It is studied, we say, like Greek. The class begin 
to read at once extracts from the Gospels. They 
also learn the grammar, the rules for pronunciation, 
and practice reading the text aloud. They learn the 
paradigms, and rules of syntax, so as to parse rapidly, 
declining and inflecting freely. They learn the 
rules of letter change, a selected set of them. They 
already know from their other language studies 
Grimm’s law and the like. They learn for eontinual 
use the paradigms and syntax, and the common 
phonetic changes within the West Saxon, and from 
West Saxon to English. The examination at the end 
of the first term of Anglo-Saxon is almost wholly de- 
voted to these matters, and it is known from the 
first that they must be learned in order to pass with- 
out conditions. 

In the second term Anglo-Saxon prosody is added 
to the grammar work, but the time is given mainly 
to reading Anglo-Saxon authors as we read modern 
English authors in this course, and to throwing 
light upon modern English words and idioms by con- 
necting them with their ancient forms. Besides the 
class examinations, a prize is offered to those who 
complete the courses for the best general examina- 
tion in English before Chaucer; and an additional 
optional course is given to prepare for examination 
questions upon the deduction of the Anglo-Saxon 
forms from originals in the Parent Speech and other 
comparative grammar, and for additional reading, 
and literary and biographic and bibliographic study 
in connection with it. 

The chief use of study of English before Chau- 
cer to the American college graduate, the person 
who used to be known as the gentleman and scholar, 
is to help him to better understanding and mas- 
tery of English in Chaucer, and since Chaucer. 
The literary charm and power of the works which 
have survived from the earlier period is slight in 
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comparison with that of the old masters of Greece 
and Rome, and of the still greater modern authors 
in our own language and other modern languages, 
who mold the thoughts of modern men. It would 
seem best, therefore, to devote that moderate por- 
tion of time which ought to be given to this study in 
college to a few typical specimens of Anglo-Saxon, 
and to the comparative study of their idioms in re- 
lation to modern English, so as to fix in memory 
illustrative originals to guide and strengthen our 
speech. No one but an incipient professor of lan- 
guages can well afford to spend his days and nights 
for long periods of his crowded college life in study- 
ing books of specimens of all the various early dia- 
lects of those groping centuries. 

This series of required studies for the whole class 
is continued during the second term of Senior year 
by two exercises a week, with weekly written papers 
from each student arranged for the general study 
of some author, and the writing of an elaborate ar- 
ticle, as if for a quarterly review, which must con- 
tain a discussion of the language of the author. 
With the work of this term goes another prize. 
The best work is done when the author selected is 
an American. Students find their own life and 
thought depicted in the American authors. The 
language is their own. They are specially drawn 
to them. In the college reading-room the Amer- 
ican periodicals are worn to tatters, while the En- 
glish publications, which were the main reading of 
students of the last generation, lie in fair covers, 
looking fresh from the binder. Bryant, Irving, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, Holmes, 
have been handled with most hearty and sympa- 
thetic admiration and intelligence. One of the tra- 
ditional high-days of Lafayette is that on which 
Mr. Bryant made the public presentation of this 
prize for the best study of his own works to J. W. 
Bright, of °77, now Professor of English Philology 
in Johns Hopkins University, his torch still burn- 
ing as he runs in the front. 

During the same term a rapid general survey of 
English literature is given with a compendium, class 
discussions, and conversations, two hours a week. 
And four hours a week of the last term of the Senior 
year are given to a review and summary of the lin- 
guistic side of the college studies in connection with 
Professor Whitney’s Language and the Study of 
Language, a required study. 

Lafayette is a college of some three hundred stu- 
dents, and does not advertise University courses. 
It receives, however, graduate students, and there 
are always some such pursuing English studies. A 
few continue them, as major courses, far enough to 
earn a Ph.D. It might be said, therefore, that we 
have all the courses in English, the description of 
which fills so many pages of the great University 
catalogues. There are two professors: F. A. March, 
Professor of English and of Comparative Philology ; 
and F. A. March, Jr., Professor of English Liter- 
ature. F. A. Marcu. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., April 21, 1894. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


EDUCATION AND LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Tar Drat.) 


In connection with the discussion in THe Drat on 
the Teaching of English at American Colleges and 
Universities, it may not be amiss to emphasize certain 
tendencies in the scope and method of literary educa- 
tion, as bearing on the future of literature. Certainly 
the immediate prospect for literature is not bright. 
Our civilization is daily becoming more democratic; 
the people draw all activities toward themselves; and 
the literary artist is more than ever tempted to be un- 
true to himself, to yield to the popular demand and 
truckle to the average taste. Style, as characteristic 
creativeness, as the expression of lofty individuality, is 
neither wanted nor appreciated by the great mass of 
readers. Your thorough-going democrat believes in 
complete equality, material and intellectual; and he 
who is unlike or peculiar is regarded as either foolish 
or conceited. The great host of self-assertive self-sat- 
isfied people despise what they cannot understand, or 
jest at it. An illustration in hand is the recent vulgar 





skit, so universal in the newspapers, about President 
Cleveland’s hard lot in being obliged to hear Mr. Gilder 
read his latest poem. Such is the bourgeoise temper. 
It may appreciate literary cleverness or smartness, but 
it will flout at talent and genius, at all sustained and 
dignified discourse and high poetic sentiment. In the 
hurry of this eager, unquiet, democratic age, if men 
read at all they will read only what appeals directly to 
them at the first glance, what is short to scrappiness 
and is startling staccato in expression. In brief, the 
democratization of literature means a childish impres- 
sionism. 

However, it is folly to lament this tendency, with the 
pessimists, or, with Matthew Arnold, to rely hereafter 
upon a “saving remnant.” Since literature is not, and 
is never likely to be, as in the past, a product for the 
few, since the kind of writing which the people demand 
is the kind of writing which will be done, the only hope 
of literature is an educated public. I take it, then, that 
the importance for literature itself of the right study 
of literature in our schools and universities can scarcely 
be overrated. But the results of present methods can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. Many of our col- 
lege graduates and most of our high-school graduates 
read little more than that lowest form of literature, the 
newspaper. Not one in a hundred, in consulting his 
own taste, takes up an English classic, reads Milton and 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth simply because he likes 
them. And certainly, for the great majority, school in- 
struction in literature results in no marked and perma- 
nent uplifting of taste. I am far from saying that liter- 
ary education is a complete failure, but I thoroughly 
believe that it is generally very defective in spirit and 
method. 

The chief difficulty arises at bottom from a lack of 
practical realization of the true end of education as to- 
tal process. The real object of education may be de- 
fined as a preparation for that largest, freest, most orig- 
inal development of the mind which is the goal of 
human evolution. And this development ever has been, 
and ever will be, distinctly five-fold: religious, moral, 
philosophic, scientific, and artistic, each in its own 





way, yet forming an interdependent organism of cul- 
| ture. A true education, as the vestibule of life, must 
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contain all these forms as coérdinate; every scheme of 
unprofessional education ought to realize these factors, 
each for its own sake, an ideal which is yet far before 
us. Just now parvenu science, crass, boorish, and over- 
bearing, as the parvenu generally is, has got the upper- 
hand in education. Hence we see in literary education, 
as everywhere else, the undue stress laid on the scientific 
method, and literature constantly and dominantly in- 
terpreted from the standpoints of anthropology, psy- 
chology, history, and philology. It is certainly inter- 
esting and useful to look at literary art from other 
standpoints than its own; but for the educative study 
of literature the main point of view must always be the 
purely esthetic. The prime object is not to inform the 
understanding, but to develop the taste, to lead the stu- 
dent to spontaneously recognize the best art whenever 
and wherever he finds it, and, what is more, to like it, 
yea, even to love it. Not one educated man in a hundred 
knows good literature when he sees it; he must rely 
upon some critic, or upon his knowledge as to the fame 
of the author, and straightway he will try to discover 
the beauties he has been taught to expect. But this 
is not genuine taste; the deeper and real life does not 
respond, and if emotion there be, it is wholly artificial. 
The student openly applauds what he is taught to ap- 
' plaud, but in secret he reads and praises the meretri- 
cious and sensational. 

For the formation and development of a genuine in- 
dividual taste the student should be led into direct and 
unbiased contact with the best art. He should not even 
know the author of the piece he is reading, but by re- 
peated study should get a thoroughly original impres- 
gion and give expression to it orally or in writing be- 
fore he receives any instruction. The free initiative and 
spontaneous interest must always be led up to and 
waited for. I would suggest giving a class a short poem 
for a half-hour’s original study, and asking for written 
answers to such questions as, What lines please you 
most ? Why ? What is the strongest part of the poem ? 
What the weakest ? How does it compare with poems 
previously read ? What would you judge as to the au- 
thor from internal evidence ? The student should grad- 
ually come to a knowledge of authorship from internal 
criticism alone, and the author should-always be subor- 
dinated to his works. That best art which is self-in- 
terpreting and simple in its esthetic elements should 
mainly be used. After a measure of taste for the good 
art is definitely formed, examples of poor and bad lit- 
erature should be interspersed for detection and criti- 
cism. If this appreciative direct study of literature 
were made the main method throughout the whole 
course of education, the ground covered would not be 
so great as now, but the results in the improvement of 
taste, and indirectly in the elevation of literature itself, 
would, I think, be far more considerable. 

A subsidiary method which may sometimes be of 
value in sharpening the critical sense with advanced stu- 
dents is to require from them actual literary work. 
However, appreciativeness is by no means vitally con- 
nected with executive ability. Indeed, the literary critic 
and the littérateur are often quite distinct. To enjoy 
good writing I no more need to be a writer, than to be 
a musician to enjoy good music, or a preacher to enjoy 
good preaching. The greatest fallacy in the education 
of to-day is the so-called laboratory method, so far as it 
supposes that we need to become scientists in order to 
appreciate science, and artists in order to appreciate 
art. However, we cannot enlarge on this point here. 











I conclude that a genuine revival of high art in our 
democratic civilization is impossible until the general 
taste be elevated, and this elevation must be largely at- 
tained through the improvement in scope and method of 
artistic education. Goethe truly says, “ Happy is the man 
who early in life knows what art is”; and this insight 
into the real nature of art can only be reached and sus- 
tained by a constant familiarity with the best art dur- 
ing the whole period of education. 

HrraM M. STANLEY. 

Lake Forest University, April 20, 1894. 


UNEXPECTED HAPPENINGS. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 

While the readers of THe D1 have in memory Dr. 
Hall’s replies to my letters, kindly permit me to bring 
to their attention two or three of the odd things with 
which these replies abound. A brief preliminary ex- 
planation in each case is necessary. 

I. Although a word or a phrase in Lord Macaulay’s 
writings has sometimes arrested the unfavorable atten- 
tion of Dr. Hall, yet, in the main, Lord Macaulay’s En- 
glish has received Dr. Hall’s approbation. In fact, 
there are passages in Dr. Hall’s discussions of good and 
bad English which give one the impression that, at the 
time they were penned, he looked up to— or, rather, 
upon—Macaulay as an unquestionable exemplar of cor- 
rectness. Among the evidences of his regard for the 
authority of Lord Macaulay are the following: 

“*Let us now turn to another writer of high and deserved 
repute, the last of our really well informed lingual conserva- 
tives. Like Dr. Newman, Lord y uses,’”’ ete. (** Mod- 
ern English,’’ p. 292, footnote.) 

**T have ealled the word [helpmate] classical. Lord Macau- 
lay writes, in the first chapter of his History: ‘A waiting 
woman was generally considered as the most suitable help- 
mate of a parson.’” (JIb., p. 156, footnote.) 

** , . it has been seen how many fashions of speech which 
he [R. G. White] rejects and ridicules are practically war- 
ranted by Lord Macaulay. .. .” (‘‘ Recent Exemplifications 
of False Philology,” p. 107.) 

“That which he [De Quincey] deems to be the English of 
‘French reporters’ was good enough English, in the last cen- 
tury, for Jeremy Bentham, and is good enough, in our cen- 
tury, for Lord Macaulay.” (Jb., pp. 18-9.) 

‘**. . . even such a purist as Lord Macaulay has used ”’ [cer- 
tain words named]. (‘* Modern English,” p. 142.) 

‘**Even such a purist as Lord Macaulay uses it more than 
once.”’ (Jb., p. 300.) 

It was natural that I should want to avail myself of 
an authority so highly esteemed by Dr. Hall, when, in 
reference to a certain use of known to and a similar use 
of unknown to, I was citing (THE Drax, July 1, 1893), 
in opposition to Dr. Hall’s opinion, quotations from many 
writers of excellent standing. Several passages from 
Macaulay’s writings containing the “breach of idiom” 
disapproved by Dr. Hall were before me, but limita- 
tions of space prevented the use of more than one, viz.: 

‘Most of these wretches were not soldiers. They acted 
under no authority known to the law.’’ (Macaulay, “* Hist. 
Eng.,”’ ch. xii.) . 
To which I added: 

“A remark made by Dr. Hall concerning another locution 
may be appropriately quoted here: ‘Even such a purist as 
Lord Macaulay uses it more than once.’ (‘Modern English,’ 
p. 300).”’ 

Now, as to the point so made (which to me seemed 
rather strong), there was an unexpected happening. All 
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that Dr. Hall said about this point was in a postscript 
to his reply. It reads as follows: 

“ P.S.— Even such a purist as Lord Macanlay uses it more 
than once.’ This sentence Mr. Williams quotes from me as 
*a remark’ which I make ‘concerning another locution,’ Is 
my remark amiss as to its wording? or in what it expresses ? 
T am at a loss to know.” (Tue Drar, August 16, 1893.) 
This postscript is Dr. Hall’s whole reply to my cita- 
tion of Macaulay and to my quotation from “ Modern 
English” showing Dr. Hall’s opinion of Macaulay as 
an authority, and that the censured locution was used 
by him more than once. That the author of “ Modern 
English” should fail to see the obvious application of 
that plain sentence cited against himself from his own 
book, who could have anticipated? But so it came to 


pass. 

II. Most people when expressing their thoughts in 
print take more care in regard to forms of expression 
than when writing confidential letters to familiar friends. 
This, I suppose, is true even in the case of writers whose 
style in print is colloquial and familiar. Moreover, a 
form of expression found in a private letter is not an 
instance of its use by the writer in print, even though 
the letter be subsequently published in a book. Private 
letters often get into books, but publication does not 
convert their phraseology into expressions used in print. 

My apology for stating and insisting on matters so 
obvious will be found in the fact that, obvious as these 
simple truths are, they have been wholly overlooked by 
Dr. Hall in his reply (Tue Drat, Dec. 1, 1893) to my 
letter published in Tux Drat, September 1. Strange, 
as it is, with my words before him (for he quotes them 
correctly), Dr. Hall offers, in contradiction of a remark 
of mine, citations which by the very terms of the remark 
itself are excluded. And strange, too, he rests his case 
on those citations. He produces no other new ones. 

In Tue Drat for September 1, I said: 

“ Although I have noticed two instances (one in a letter) 
besides the one cited above by Dr. Hall, where the ‘ imperfect 
passive’ was employed by Dr. Newman, yet I am confident 
that its use by him — at least in print — was very rare.”’ 
After more than a column of desultory preliminaries, 
Dr. Hall proceeds to upset the confidence expressed by 
me above in this manner: “ Between 1832 and 1846 he 
[Dr. Newman] was, according to his own adjudication, 
ely of ’:”—then follow six quotations from Cardinal 

ewman’s “ Letters (1891) ” published since his death. 
As the volumes in which these letters appear contain, 
besides the “ Letters,” some things actually written by 
Cardinal Newman for publication, I have taken pains 
to find the context of these quotations, in order to as- 
certain beyond a doubt whether the passages cited by 
Dr. Hall are parts of private correspondence or whether 
they occur in writings intended for the public. Every one 
of these six instances of the “ imperfect passive ” cited by 
Dr. Hall occurs in a private confidential letter written 
to a familiar friend. Not one of them militates against 
my reservation as to the use of the imperfect passive 
by Cardinal Newman in print. Dr. Hall, however, in- 
troduces them with, “If he [Mr. Williams) had gone 
farther afield, he would have made the discovery,” ete. ; 
and supplentents them with “ Nor, perhaps, would it be 
al r amiss, if he redoubled his diligence of re- 
search.” All this, be it remembered, after quoting from 
me the precise words that shut out such citations. A 
very unexpected happening. 

III. Dr. Hall’s reply (Tue Dra, Dee. 1, 1893) opens 
with the following statement: 





‘* Descanting on English Imperfects Passive, in the Appen- 
dix to my ‘Modern English ’ (1873), I say, respecting * the 
sort of phraseology under consideration,’ that ‘some of the 
choicest of living English writers employ it freely.’ I pro- 
ceed: ‘Pretminent among these stands Dr. Newman, who 
wrote, as far back as 1846,’ etc. A single relevant citation 
from him is then adduced. 

“Mr. R. ©. Williams, in your issue of September 1, takes 
exception to my qualifier ‘ freely.’ ”’ 

No,—begging the writer’s pardon—I have never in- 
timated a doubt of the alleged fact that “some of the 
choicest of living English writers employ it freely.” 
Dr. Hall’s statement of the issue does not define it with 
sufficient exactness. The question raised by me was 
“whether Dr. Hall, at the time he wrote the remarks” 
quoted by him above, “had knowledge of such a num- 
ber of instances where Dr. Newman had used this lo- 
cution in his voluminous writings, that he, Dr. Hall, 
could fairly say, either by direct assertion or by impli- 
cation, that Dr. Newman employed it “freely,” — 
whether, in other words, Dr. Hall, at the time he made 
the assertion relative to Newman, had in his knowledge 
sufficient evidence to justify it. The doubt was sug- 
gested by (among other things): (1) a very strong an- 
tipathy which Newman had expressed for is being; (2) 
the fact that Dr. Hall, in thirty-nine pages of text given 
to the discussion of is being, etc., had cited but one in- 
stance of its use by Newman, notwithstanding the pre- 
éminence assigned him among “some of the choicest of 
living English writers”; (3) that several inferior writ- 
ers were, each, cited more than once; (4) a strong be- 
lief that the use of is being, etc., by Newman — “ at 
least in print — was very rare.” 

Dr. Hall, in the course of his desultory reply tells us 
when he found (in 1872) the said instance of the use of 
the “imperfect passive” by Newman, and that, at the 
time he found it, he recalled the fact that he “had in 
the past observed his use repeatedly of like expres- 
sions.” “My memory,” Dr. Hall adds, “though I sel- 
dom trust to it, seldom plays me false.” He then proves 
the accuracy of his memory and my ignorance of New- 
man’s usage in regard to is being, was being, etc., by 
bringing forward the quotations I have commented on 
above (II.),— quotations cited from an edition of 
letters published nineteen years after his memory had 
rendered the service specified. The citations would 
be pertinent if offered by Dr. Hall as evidence of his 
clairvoyance—especially if they had been produced by 
him before the publication of the private letters where 
the s quoted occur—but they cannot prove that, 
in and before 1872, Dr. Hall had seen in Newman’s 
publications so many examples of the “imperfect pass- 
ive” that he could fairly put Newman among the au- 
thors of whom he said “some of the choicest of living 
English writers employ it freely.” That Dr. Hall could 
take such a view of the matter as his reply discloses was 
by me quite unexpected. 

IV. The likening me to a lame devil that needs spec- 
tacles (I admit the spectacles imputation) was unex- 
pected in merely this—the particular form of similitude 
chosen. 

V. Some unexpected things in Dr. Hall’s replies have 
been mentioned. Another thing not at all unexpected 
should be noticed by a brief remark. A characteristic 
feature of all Dr. Hall’s replies to my letters is the as- 
sumption that convincing evidence can be rebutted by 
his bald assertion. R. O. Wiit1aMs. 


New York, April 21, 1894. 
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The New Books. 





Books ABOUT THE SEA. * 


Fifty years ago a sailor was a sailor —- not 
the mere lubberly roustabout or deck-hand one 
sees on an ocean steamer nowadays. His du- 
ties were as multifarious as his oaths, and his 
yarns were as stiff as his tarpaulin hat. His 
accomplishments were endless. He could “reef, 
furl, steer, and handle,” splice you a rope (not 
forgetting the main brace) in a twinkling, tie 
twenty different knots — wall knots, diamond 
knots, bowlines, loop, reef, or stopper knots, or 
what you will— in as many minutes; he was 
sailor, sail-maker, rigger, carpenter, painter, 
tailor—a nautical Jack of all trades, in short, 
to order ; usually he was a cheery companion 
and a fertile and engaging liar to boot. His 
delight in telling of what he had seen only fell 
short of his delight in telling of what he had 
not seen. Fifty years ago, too, a ship was a 
ship—not a dirty, snorting Brobdignagian tea- 
kettle, a thing the gallant Farragut refused to 
go to—well, to Tarturus in. She was a thing 
of grace and sentiment; a part integral of the 
element she adorned ; a pearl on the expanse of 
lapis lazuli; in the distance, a white-winged 
phantom slanting away before the breeze like a 
mist-wreath. But, as the song says, “ the ship 
is gone and Jack is gone”; and with them the 
glamour of sea-faring and its legendary lore. 
“Tom Bowling” is no more; and we suppose 
“ Black-eyed Susan” “ waves her lily hand” 
nowhere but in Mr. Gay’s ballad. Nobody 
cares to picture a “ Vanderdecken” or an 
* Ancient Mariner” cruising about in a steam- 
boat ; and the “ sea-change ” suffered is, on the 
whole, a very prosaic one indeed. 

The little book entitled “ Twenty Years at 
Sea,” by Frederick Stanhope Hill, gives, in 
Part I., a very realistic picture of sea-life half 
a century ago. As far as it goes, it is as good 
as Dana. The author, now an “old barnacle- 
back” (his own phrase), went to sea at thir- 

* Twenty Years at Se; or, Leaves from My Old Log- 
Books. By Frederick Stanhope Hill. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Tue British Seas. Picturesque Notes. By W. Clark 
Russell, and Others. With many illustrations. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Voyaces or ExIzABETHAN SEAMEN. Edited by Edward 
John Payne, M.A. First Series : Hawkins, Frobrisher, and 
Drake. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A History or tHE Unrrep States Navy (1775 to 1893), 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. With technical revision 
by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, U.S. N. In twovolumes. Vol- 


ume I., with maps, diagrams and illustrations. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 











teen ; and his log recounts his professional pro- 
gress from the greenhorn phase of “ granny ” 
knots and deck-swabbing, to the dignities and 
emoluments of able seamanship. The narra- 
tive is duly spiced with mutiny, pirates, “‘ shang- 
haeing,” etc.; and the best of it is, it is all true. 
Part II., “In the Naval Service,” relates to 
the Civil War; and here the author recounts 
some sufficiently thrilling exploits and inci- 
dents, quorum pars magna fuit. Mr. Hill’s 
manner is well suited to his matter, and his 
book is emphatically one that any normally- 
minded boy (and we believe there are some 
left, in spite of Lord Fauntleroy) can revel in 
and profit by. 

The work entitled “The British Seas” is a 
collection of picturesque notes of the British 
coast and its adjacent waters, by W. Clark 
Russell and others. To the reader at all “ salt” 
in his tastes it is a captivating book, brine- 
scented and echoing the voices of the ocean 
like a Norse saga. Six of the papers—* The 
Downs,” ** Down Channel,” “‘ The North Sea,” 
etc.—are Mr. Russell’s, and we need scarcely 
add they contain some capital “ bits of marine,” 
as the painters say. Here is one —a fleet of 
North Sea smacks putting out for the fishing 


grounds : 

“As they clear the entrance the tide catches them, 
and away they go in fine style, scattering as the tow- 
ropes are let slip, and plunging like galloping cart-horses 
as they take the first of the seas and wash away to the 
northward. Others again, to save towage-charge, ‘ratch,’ 
out as it is called, and a spirited sight it is to witness. 
The seamanship of the fellows is excellent ; they appear 
to know their little ships as a man the horse he has rid- 
den for years ; you see a smack under a heavy press 
leaning down to it till her waterways are under, and 
heading direct for the granite of the pier ; her bowsprit 
seems to be in the act of spearing the solid wall, when 
—down goes her helm, round she spins like some waltz- 
ing girl, nimble of foot ; in a breath or two all is flat- 
tened in fore and aft, and she is smoking through it on 
the other tack.” 


In other papers Mr. Russell takes us to Rams- 
gate (that paradise of London “’Arry” and 
«’ Arriet ”), Sandwich, Hastings, Brighton, the 
Isle of Wight, Cardiff, Newcastle, Whitby, 
etc.; he describes the life-boatmen, smugglers, 
whalers, fishermen, and the like amphibians, 
in a way that must have charmed Ed’ard Cut- 
tle, mariner; he sketches with graphic pencil 
many a sound, harbor, and foreland; and he 
opens for us the door of tiny public houses, 
haunted by ’longshore Jack, who loves, as Mr. 
Besant truly says, when not afloat, “to sit 
where he can gaze upon a harbor, and ships, 
and the blue water outside.” And through the 
open door of these snuggeries there floats an 
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eloquent whiff of rum and tobacco, and usually 
the sough of some sailor’s yarn. “There she 
blows ! ”—one seems to hear him say. ‘* There 
she blows!’ I sung out from the foretopmast 
head. ‘Where away?’ they bawls from the 
deck. ‘On the weather quarter,’ says I. ‘ There 
she blows!’ Up comes the cap’n. ‘ Down hel- 
lum!’ he says, says he. ‘ Luff her to the wind. 
Round in on them lee braces, and aft with your 
main-sheet, Mr. Deadeye,’ says he to the mate. 
‘ Get them jib-sheets flattened in, and make ’er 
all snug for goin’ about. Shake a reef out o’ 
the foretopsail, and loose the foretop-garns’l. 
This ’ere bucket ’s got to laugh to-day!’” And 
so he drowses on, hoarse as a nor’wester, com- 
fortable, mendacious. Almost as good as Mr. 
Russell’s are the sketches by Messrs. Cagney, 
P. G. Hamerton, and James Purvis. The vol- 
ume is liberally illustrated with half-tone plates 
after Turner, J. C. Hook, H. Moore, Colin 
Hunter, Arthur Turner, and others. 

The initial volume (devoted to Hawkins, 
Drake, and Frobisher) of the series of selected 
narratives from Hakluyt entitled “ Voyages 
of the Elizabethan Seamen to America” has 
reached a second edition. Three voyages of 
Hawkins are given, three of Frobisher, and 
one of Drake, together with Briggs’s account 
of the Armada. The narratives, on the whole, 
seem to bear out Mr. Froude’s characterization 
of Hakluyt’s book as “the prose epic of the 
modern English nation.” Of the several rela- 
tors in the present volume, John Sparks, who 
writes of Hawkins’s second voyage, seems to 
bear away the palm, at least in point of liter- 
ary quality. The negroes of Africa, the West 
Indian Caribs, the Florida Indians, are described 
by him with much freedom and vivacity, and 
not altogether, one fancies, without a touch of 
Sir John Mandeville’s inventiveness. Writing 
of Florida, Sparks makes a deduction in nat- 
ural history that is very amusing. Having “ as- 
certained ” that the region possesses unicorns, 
he straightway concludes that it abounds in 
lions, on the cogent ground that “ every beast 
hath its enemy.” Thus, the wolf is the natural 
enemy of the sheep, the polecat of the rabbit, 
the rhinoceros of the elephant. So it is with 
the lion and the unicorn. Now Florida “ hath 
its unicorns ”; 0, lions must abound there 
also. Q.£.D. That Mr. Sparks fortified his 
argument by first catching his unicorn, does 
not appear. The volume is edited by Edward 
John Payne, M.A., who has added a full and 
scholarly introduction, and a brief account of 
Hakluyt’s life and works. 





The last though most important work on our 
list is Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay’s « History 
of the United States Navy ’— a book, by-the- 
bye, that is not likely to cool the ardor of those 
young naval men who are charged with a sin- 
ful desire to test their new ships and new guns 
on a real enemy. Mr. Maclay’s History is, we 
believe, the first attempt at a full and contin- 
uous record of the kind, and it is in the main 
a satisfactory one. The style is spirited and 
popular, and the author has evidently tried to 
be accurate and full. New facts have been 
drawn from the records, old facts have been 
reweighed and recast, and altogether the book 
is likely for some time to hold its place as the 
chief popular authority on the subject. Mr. 
Maclay is a specially good hand at describing 
a sea-fight. The immortal duel between the 
“ United States” and the “ Macedonian,” for 
instance, is depicted in a style that would not 
discredit Smollett, and will probably set the 
“ Fighting Bob Evanses” of our navy to fur- 
ther lowering themselves in the eyes of quer- 
ulous and low-spirited editors. In his intro- 
ductory Mr. Maclay summarizes the services 
of the navy. These, he thinks, “it would be 
difficult to exaggerate.” During the Revolu- 
tion the Continental cruisers took from the en- 
emy about 800 vessels, which involved the cap- 
ture of, at a modest estimate, 12,000 prisoners, 
500 of whom were soldiers of the best English 
regiments. In the two years’ naval war with 
France, about 80 vessels, carrying over 3000 
men, were taken ; and the Barbary wars gained 
for the United States privileges that were de- 
nied to European powers. 

The naval war of 1812, Mr. Maclay rightly 
says, “‘did more to humble the pride of Great 
Britain than any other contest.” For the sec- 
ond time since the Armada there was a cloud 
upon her title of Mistress of the Seas. At the 
outbreak of the war the British navy was in 
the zenith of its glory ; when it closed, British 
commerce was “almost annihilated.” Out of 
eighteen engagements, the royal navy counted 
fifteen defeats; and this after the London 
“Statesman” of June 10, 1812, had said: 
“ America certainly cannot pretend to wage 
war with us; she has no navy to do it with.” 
Over 1500 vessels were taken from the En- 
glish, and more than 20,000 of their seamen 
were made prisoners. John Bull was hit hard, 
in his purse and in his pride, and for the time 
even the new-blown glories of Trafalgar were 
forgotten. The American victories “ spread 
a degree of gloom over London that was most 
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painful to observe ’’—wrote an eye-witness, in 
a tone that recalls Pepys’s lament over the ad- 
vent of the Dutch in the Medway. When the 
news of the loss of the first frigate reached En- 
gland, the “ Times” gravely observed: ‘ The 
loss of a single frigate by us, it is true, is but 
a small one; when viewed as a part of the 
British Navy it is almost nothing; yet under 
all the circumstances of the two countries to 
which the vessels belonged, we know not any 
calamity of twenty times its amount that might 
have been attended with more serious conse- 
quences to the worsted party.” But when the 
capture of the second royal frigate was an- 
nounced, the “ Thunderer” exclaimed, fairly 
startled for the moment out of its measured 
monotone: “In the name of God, what was 
done with this immense superiority of force! 
Oh, what a charm is hereby dispelled! The 
land spell of the French is broken, and so is 
our sea spell!” It was manifest to the thick- 
est British apprehension that the superiority 
of the English to the American navy lay in 
numbers and armament alone; and that Brit- 
annia’s sea-rule had passed from the roll of the 
‘eternal verities.”” Napoleon’s prediction in 
18038, when Louisiana was ceded, that he had 
given to England “ a maritime rival that would 
sooner or later humble her pride,” had reached 
an early fulfilment. 

Mr. Maclay devotes some space to showing 
that the figure-juggling resorted to by English 
writers to explain away English defeats only 
exemplifies the pliability of figures in the hands 
of those who have a case to make out. He has 
taken, we think, some unnecessary trouble here. 
The childish excuse that in every case (and 
there were a good many of them) in which a 
British ship was worsted by an American the 
latter was superior to the former in guns and 
tonnage, is a lame one on the face of it. Plainly 
stated, the truth seems to be that in the naval 
war of 1812 John Bull, grown somewhat over- 
confident, was soundly thrashed, at his own 
style of fighting, by his vigorous offspring. 
Whatever consolation he may draw from the 
fact that the victor was his own flesh and blood 
he is entitled to; but we respectfully decline 
to entertain the plea that in each encounter he 
was “ out of condition.” 

Mr. Maclay has spiced his narrative with a 
sprinkling of anecdotes, one of which (smack- 
ing not a little of “ Roderick Random ”’) touch- 
ing Lord William Fitzroy, a son of the Duke of 
Grafton and the first commander of the “* Mace- 
donian,” we quote. His lordship was an agree- 





able compound of the martinet and the snob: 


“He may not have been a first-class sailor, but he 
was thoroughly conscious of his exalted rank, and was 
an enthusiastic disciplinarian. Bold indeed was the 
officer who had the temerity to address him as ‘cap- 
tain,’ or to reply to his commands with a ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
instead of ‘My Lord,’ or ‘Yes, me lud.’ The ‘Mace- 
donian’ had not been many days out on her maiden 
eruise when an incident happened that will illustrate 
Captain Fitzroy’s temperament. While she was at Lis- 
bon one of the sailors, named Bob Hammond, came 
aboard intoxicated, and on the next day he received 
four dozen lashes for the offense. As soon as the pun- 
ishment had been inflicted, Bob applied himself lustily 
to the bottle, and before night he was again ‘ gloriously 
drunk,’ and while in this condition he suddenly conceived 
the idea of making a sociable call on the captain, just 
to show that he harbored no ill will for the flogging he 
had received. Marching up to the quarter-deck, he ac- 
costed his commander in the free-and-easy style with 
which one good fellow should address another, and said, 
‘Hello, Billy, my boy, is that you?’ Observing that 
he had made an impression, Bob followed up his ad- 
vantage by saying, ‘ you are young and foolish, my boy 
— just fit to launch. You are like a young lion, Billy, 
all your sorrows are to come.’ As soon as the noble 
lord could recover his voice he shrieked out, ‘ Put that 
man in irons !’” 


History records that next day Robert was 
again triced up to the grating, and received his 
reward in the shape of an extra five dozen from 
the boatswain’s cat. We regret to say that 
Captain Fitzroy was not aboard the “ Mace- 
donian” when she fell in with the “ United 
States” some months later. 


The present volume, opening with a résumé 
of colonial maritime matters, treats of the naval 
phases of the Revolution, of the French and 
the Tripolitan Wars, and of the War of 1812 
up to the action between the “ Essex ” and the 
“ Phoebe” and the “Cherub,” off Valparaiso. 
The narrative will be continued and the record 
brought down to date in Vol. II. Print and pa- 
per are good, and the illustrations are interest- 
ing. We think it regrettable that there are no 
portraits. Mr. Maclay has evidently written con 
amore ; and while his work is free from brag 
and jingoism, it shows a hearty enthusiasm that 

far to cover minor faults of style. It is 
a good book to read and to cause to be read— 
especially now that American patriotism is be- 
come a rather parti-colored affair and largely 
the resultant of a half-dozen or so exotic pa- 
triotisms. It will certainly do our racially- 
diverse coming generation no harm to learn 
from Mr. Maclay what they owe to the Deca- 
turs, Lawrences, and Perrys, the men who made 
the flag of the young Republic a valid passport 
on the high seas. 

E. G. J. 
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SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS.* 


No feature of current educational history in 
the most progressive countries is more marked 
than its literary feature, as expressed both in 
periodicals and in books. The volume of such 
literature is constantly swelling. Buisson’s list 
of works in French (Dictionaire de Pedagogie, 
1882-87) contains two thousand titles, and is 
confessedly incomplete ; while Compayré states 
quite correctly that the German language is 
still richer in such publications. The two great 
English-speaking countries have done less than 
France and Germany, but they have still con- 
tributed largely to swell the stream. In the 
United States, besides importing and publish- 
ing much of the best that appears abroad, trans- 
lating it when necessary, we every year pro- 
duce a considerable number of new educational 
books, of varying degrees of value,—to say 
nothing of the mass of periodical publications, 
in which no doubt we surpass any other coun- 
try. Unfortunately, we have no American 
pedagogical bibliography that is complete or 
approaches completeness. Inferior as our work 
may be, in some particulars, to the best that 
is produced abroad, we still have in Dr. Bar- 
nard’s “ Journal of Education” the most val- 
uable magazine of educational knowledge that 
has ever been collected in any single work in 
any country. Then the increasing variety of 
educational literature should be remarked. 
The two great departments, of course, are 
theory and practice and history ; but the works 
devoted to these subjects are flanked right and 

* Menrat DevELOPMENT IN THE CurLp. By W. Preyer, 


Professor of Physiology in Jena, author of ‘‘ The Mind of the 
Child.” Part I., The Senses and the Will; Part II., The De- 
Translated from 








Mass. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Tue Psycnowocy or CuitpHoop. By Frederick Tracy, 
B.A., Fellow in Psychology in Clark University, Worcester, 


Tue Science or Epvucation. Its General Principles De- 
duced from Its Aim, and the Aisthetic Revelation of the 
World. By Johann Friedrich Herbart, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Gittingen. Translated from the 
German, with a biographical introduction, by Henry M. and 
Emmie Felkin. Preface by Oscar Browning, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Amer- 
ret er a sige toe he yey Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

Symsoutic Epucation: A Commentary on Froebel’s 
“Mother Play.”” By Susan E. Blow. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Scoot Manacement: A Practical Treatise for Teachers 
and all other persons interested in the right training of the 
young. By Emerson E. White, A.M., LL.D. Chicago: Amer- 
iean Book Co. 








left by a great array of papers, dissertations, 
studies, essays, and articles devoted to almost 
every conceivable educational subject, many of 
which contain valuable materials that will ulti- 
mately find their way into the standard litera- 
ture of education. It may justly be said that, 
as the volume of this literature worthily repre- 
sents the totality of educational activity, so its 
variety well represents the multiform character 
of such activity. 

Within a generation there has been a notice- 
able change in the general character of the 
more permanent literature. A vigorous at- 
tempt has been made to remove from mental 
and moral training the old-time reproach of 
empiricism, by seeking a scientific basis for its 
processes. The term “ pedagogy ” has not only 
come into reputable use in Germany, France, 
and Italy, but it has gained considerable head- 
way in the United States, and even made some 
impression in England. But those who dis- 
allow the word recognize the thing. Dr. Bain 
calls his well-known book “« Education Consid- 
ered as a Science,” and other writers give us 
other combinations of the same words. In this 
country the new tendency may be very easily 
illustrated. Page’s “ Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” published in 1847, was fully abreast 
of the best thinking of the time, in its partic- 
ular field. It was an excellent book, and has 
been more widely read than any other book on 
teaching ever published in the United States. 
It is still read, and is still well worth reading, 
abounding as it does in sound ideas, in admir- 
able illustration, and in enthusiasm. But it is 
not scientific ; the “ theory ” is as practical as 
theory can well be made. ‘ Corsciousness ” 
is found four times in the index, and is always 
limited by the phrase “of success”; neither 
* psychology ” nor “ mental science” appears. 
A better book of the old type can scarcely be 
found, but it does not suit the changed tem- 
per of the times. 

In no point is the new tendency more pro- 
nounced than in the scientific exploration of 
the child mind ; or, using the latest neologism, 
what is called “ paidology.” This movement 
had long been heralded. Rousseau sent his own 
children to the foundling hospital, but behind 
doors he would listen eagerly to the talk of 
the children of others. Madame Neckar ad- 
vised mothers to note in a journal each step of 
progress that their children made in all the vi- 
cissitudes of physical and moral health. «« Like 
the psychology of the child, pedagogy itself, 
at least in its first chapters,” says Compayré, 
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“ought to be conceived and written near a 
cradle.” No other name is so closely iden- 
tified with this new line of research as that of 
Professor Preyer, whose previous treatises, 
“The Senses and the Will” and « The Devel- 
opment of the Intellect,” together constituting 
one work entitled “The Mind of the Child,” 
are a magazine of facts, carefully observed, 
closely sifted, aud wisely discussed. Preyer’s 
new book, ‘*‘ Mental Development in the Child,” 
is on the same lines, only it is much less com- 
prehensive, and is particularly intended to 
bring the subject down to date and to initiate 
mothers into the science of child study. “ For 
after all,”’ the Professor observes, “‘ the observ- 
ation of mental development in the earliest 
years naturally falls to the mother more than 
to any other person. But in order to initiate 
mothers into so complicated a science as that 
of psychogenesis, the results already attained 
in it must be presented to them in a form as 
easy of assimilation as possible. Other per- 
sons also—teachers, both male and female, 
fathers, older brothers and sisters — are to be 
induced to consider the importance of the facts 
in this field, which has indeed been lying open 
for hundreds of years, but has been little trod- 
den, and is therefore a new field.” 

For some years American investigators have 
been pressing into the field of child study, Dr. 
Stanley Hall leading the way; but no better 
work has been done by any of these students 
than by Mr. Tracy in his “ Psychology of Child- 
hood.” The thesis is not, indeed, fundamentally 
a study, but rather a compilation of what has 
been discovered relating to the subject ; still, it 
is also a substantial contribution to knowledge. 
Particular attention is paid to the subject of 
language, and not the least valuable feature of 
the book is its bibliography relating to that 
topic. Besides fifteen unpublished studies that 
the author used, he gives one hundred and one 
titles of printed documents, making much the 
best list with which we are acquainted. 

The publication by the same house in the 
same year of translations of Herbart’s “ Science 
of Education” and Lange’s “« Apperception ” 
testifies to the growing interest in the pedagog- 
ical ideas that Herbart organized into the sys- 
tem that bears his name. Beginning with the 
postulate that ethics furnishes the end of edu- 
cation and instruction the means, these ideas 
are both too many and too important to be dis- 
cussed in this place, beyond the offering of two 
or three reflections. And first, both pedagog- 
ists and practical teachers, when new ideas are 





brought before them, or old ideas in a new and 
striking way, exemplify the tendency to over- 
emphasis. It may be difficult to over-value such 
factors in education as interest and appercep- 
tion, but it is not impossible. —The German phil- 
osopher no doubt gave to these two factors a new 
and a well-deserved value, but he did not dis- 
cover them. Neither do they render simple 
and easy even those parts of training to which 
they directly relate. It will not answer to fol- 
low the criterion of interest, absolutely, in mat- 
ters of education. It is often purely factitious, 
and is by no means difficult of creation. Again, 
if Herbart over-emphasizes the teacher, he errs 
on the safe side. Instruction is indeed the com- 
plement of experience and intercourse. “* Who 
can dispense with experience and intercourse in 
education?” asks Herbart. ‘To do so would 
be to dispense with daylight and content our- 
selves with candlelight. Fulness, strength, in- 
dividual definiteness in all our presentations, 
practice in the application of the general, con- 
tact with the real, with the country and the 
age, patience with men as they are,— all these 
must be derived from those original sources of 
mental life.” Still, they are inadequate. “The 
kernel of our mental being,” he continues, “‘can- 
not be cultivated with certain results by means 
of experience and intercourse. Instruction most 
certainly penetrates deeper into the laboratory 
of the mind. Only think of the power of every 
religious doctrine! Think of the dominating 
influence which a philosophic lecture so easily, 
nay, almost unawares, exercises over an atten- 
tive listener. Add thereto the frightful power 
of novel-reading,— for all this belongs to in- 
struction, either bad or good. . . . Instruction 
alone can lay claim to cultivate a balanced all- 
embracing many-sidedness.” Dr. Harris justly 
remarks, in the preface of the book next to be 
mentioned, “a correct method is very important 
in higher education ; it is indispensable in pri- 
mary education.” It is all right, indeed abso- 
lutely necessary, to lay stress on scholarship in 
selecting a college professor, but it is unsafe 
to forget, as some do, that there is a teaching 
art. There can be little doubt that at present 
the teaching found in the best public schools, 
as a whole, is much better than that found in 
colleges of the same grade of standing. To- 
gether with Herbart’s “Text Book in Psychol- 
ogy,” which appeared in the “ International 
Series” three years ago, these books furnish 
an excellent outline of the Herbartian system, 
by its authoritative expounders. 

The alternative title to Miss Blow’s “ Sym- 
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bolical Education ” shows that it is a contribu- 
tion to the steadily increasing volume of kin- 
dergarten literature. To appreciate some of the 
author’s names and headings requires something 
of that transcendental talent which abounded in 
Froebel. However, the leading ideas are clearly 
and forcibly put. Probably many readers will 
wonder what “ vortical education ” can be, and 
we fear that in some cases the feeling will sur- 
vive a reading of the chapter that bears that 
name. Still, we find here such paragraphs as 
this: “‘ Many mothers live for their children ; 
fewer live with their children ; fewer still per- 
mit their children to live with them. Yet noth- 
ing is more certain than that doing for chil- 
dren when dissociated from living with them 
breeds selfishness and fails to awaken love. Hu- 
man hearts can be knit together only by com- 
mon experiences and sympathies, and every 
mother would do well to adopt as her motto 
the words of Luther: ‘God, that he might 
draw man to him, became man ; we, if we would 
draw children to us, must become children.’” 
The chapter called “ Atomism” is a vigorous 
criticism of Rousseau’s central ideas. Deserved 
stress is laid on the idea of “ Member-whole ” 
( Gleidganzes), which the editor calls the deep- 
est and most fruitful in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. Dr. Harris opens his preface with 
some statistics showing the progress that the 
kindergarten is making. Since 1872 the kin- 
dergartens in this country have increased from 
42 to 3000, the teachers from 73 to 5000, and 
the pupils from 1252 to 100,000. Still, we see 
no reason to swerve from the opinion that Froe- 
bel’s ideas, in the long run, will influence educa- 
tion far more indirectly through the primary 
school than directly through the kindergarten. 

Few Americans now living have had an 
equal educational experience with Dr. E. E. 
White. He has taught in every grade of 
school from the bottom to the top of the scale, 
has served as a school superintendent and a 
college president, and has lectured to tens of 
thousands of teachers in institutes and summer 
schools. He was also for many years the editor 
of a widely and favorably known educational 
journal, and has reflected patiently and clearly 
on educational problems. Besides these qual- 
ities, he is also master of a clear and direct lit- 
erary style, and of rich sources of illustration. 
No man whom we can recall is so well fitted as 
he to write such a book as “School Manage- 
ment.” Very naturally, and also very properly, 
the standpoint of the book is that of the au- 
thor’s personal experience, observation, and 





study. In the best sense, it is a “ practical 
book for teachers, and all other persons inter- 
ested in the right training of the young.” We 
are confident that there is no better book of 
the kind extant. Nearly two-thirds of the mat- 
ter is found in the chapter entitled “ Moral 
Instruction.” The author is evidently in ac- 
cord with the opinion expressed by Dr. Bain: 
“The difficulties of moral teaching exceed in 
every way the difficulties of intellectual teach- 
ing. The method of proceeding is hampered 
by so many conditions, that it barely admits of 
precise demonstration or statement.” This chap- 
ter will furnish the practical teacher, and the 
parent also, with more real practical help than 
any other similar discussion known to us. Dr. 
White has a firm grasp of the problems of will- 
training and of motive. He declares in his 
preface that “ the two most obstructive foes of 
needed progress in school training are artifi- 
cialism in motive and mechanism in method.” 
There is also a chapter entitled “ Religion in 
the School.” The book deserves the wide cir- 
culation that it is sure to command. Its timely 
appearance is proof that the new devotion to 
the science of education will not obscure teach- 
ing and school management as practical arts. 


B. A. HinspDAL.e. 








THE ADVANCE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PsYCHOLOGY.* 

It is a lamentable fact that there exists in 
English no adequate text-book of experimental 
psychology. Although every important seat 
of learning in the country possesses its psycho- 
logical laboratory, and although there is con- 
siderable uniformity of doctrine in modern 
psychology,— far more than could have been 
expected, seeing that the science is not half 
a century old,— yet the extant text-books are 
almost as individual and arbitrary in selection 
and interpretation of facts as were the pre- 
scientific manuals, from Aristotle to Herbart. 
Dr. Kiilpe’s book, the work of a pupil of 
Wundt and Miiller, should find a translator ; it 
is the best in the field. The worst that can be 
said of it is, that its author is too original a 
psychologist to be content with simple tran- 
scription and resumption : he cannot resist the 
temptation of making, here and there, positive 
contributions to our psychological knowledge. 

Modern psychologists, almost without excep- 


* GRUNDRISS DER PsyYCHOLOGIE, AUF EXPERIMENTELLER 
GRUNDLAGE DARGESTELLT. By O. Kiilpe. Leipzig: W. 
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tion, follow Wundt in dividing up the subject- 
matter of psychology into description and theory 
of elements, and description and theory of com- 

nds. Description means here what it means 
in the natural sciences. By theory is meant 
the giving of the conditions, psychical and 
physical, under which a particular state or pro- 
cess of consciousness comes into being. The ele- 
ments of mind are, possibly, three: sensation, 
affection (pleasure-pain), conation (effort). 
Some psychologists (Miinsterberg) seek to re- 
duce these to one: sensation. Others posit all 
three (Ladd) ; while others, again, regard sen- 
sation and conation as underivative, and treat 
of affection as an attribute of sensation, ap- 
pearing under certain circumstances (Wundt). 
For Dr. Kiilpe the elementary processes are 
those of sensation and affection,—“ effort ” be- 
ing regarded as a complex of sensible qualities, 
and “ will” (e. g., in attention) as an inference 
from the phenomena of mental inhibition. 
«“ Will” is not given in experience; it is the 
supposed psychical cause of these facts of in- 
hibition, which is hypostatised, and then intro- 
duced into experience. 

It must not be imagined that the psycholo- 
gist chooses his “ elements” at random. The 
difficulty of decision points simply to the dif- 
ficulty of introspective analysis; and this will 
grow less and less, as the methodology of the 
science is perfected. The radicalness of sen- 
sation is not disputed. That of pleasure and 
pain is arguable, but can, I think, be demon- 
strated. The existence of a separate conative 
process it is at present impossible either to prove 
or to disprove. Only we may be certain of one 
thing : that the final appeal must be, not to un- 
trained self-observation, but to experiment ; to 
controlled and repeated self-observation. If we 
find any set of experimental results, which can- 
not be adequately interpreted in terms of sensa- 
tion and pleasure-pain alone, we are justified in 
assuming the influence of a third process, which 
crosses and modifies these. Such results would 
be, e. g., those of recent investigations into the 
so-called time-sense, or into the “ oscillations 
of attention.” It is here, and among similar 
facts, that the criterion must be looked for ; and 
there is no reason to despair of its discovery. 

Of the 470 pages of his Grundriss, Dr. 
Kiilpe devotes 250 to the elements of mind, 
150 to their simpler and less permanent com- 
binations, and the rest to conscious “ states ” 
(attention, self-consciousness, sleep, hypnosis, 
ete.} Of the 250, sensation claims 200: its 
consideration, i. ¢., occupies much less than 





half the book. And in this are included a long 
and masterly exposition of the psychophysical 
measurement methods, and a very original and 
thorough-going discussion of reproduction and 
association. It can never again, then, be made 
a reproach to experimental psychology, that it 
is incompetent to handle anything else than sen- 
sation. And yet why should the preponderance 
of the treatment of sensation, in a scientific 
psychology, be in itself a matter for reproach ? 
There are from fifty to a hundred thousand irre- 
ducible qualities of sensation: there are at best 
but two qualities of affection, and one of cona- 
tion. And even when sensations are grouped 
under modalities, by reference to the various 
sense-organs, we have qualities from those of 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch (skin and 
articular surface), temperature, strain (ten- 
dons), fatigue (muscle), equilibrium (semi- 
circular canals), and from the internal organs 
of the body. So that less must always be said 
of affection and conation than is said of sensa- 
tion: they have fewer qualities, of which any- 
thing can be said. The current objection ap- 
plies only to that pseudo-psychology which is 
based upon sensation statistics. These, it is 
true, can never supply trustworthy inferences 
for individual psychology. Le chiffre, c’est un 
grand mensonge is, perhaps, truer here than it 
was in its original connexion. 

The author distinguishes two forms of the 
combination of mental elements: the fusion 
and the association. In the former occurs a 
blending of the intensive and qualitative aspects 
of conscious content ; in the latter, an approxi- 
mation of their temporal or spatial attributes. 
The fusion is different from any of its constit- 
uents; a new, total process overshadows the 
original, component processes (e. g., a chord 
in music). In the association, on the contrary, 
the primary factors become even more distinct 
than they were in their previous state of isola- 
tion (cf. the contrast of colors upon a playing 
card). Emotion and impulse are thus analyzed 
as fusions ; our space-constructions and volun- 
tary actions as associations. The distinction 
promises to become fundamental in future psy- 
chologies. Dr. Kiilpe’s treatment is necessar- 
ily condensed, but none the less clear and con- 
tinuous. 

The book is not “easy reading,” even for 
the comparatively advanced student ; but it will 
amply repay labor spent upon it. It is well 
printed, and contains a good index in addition 
to the table of contents. 

E. B. TrrcHENER. 
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STUDIES IN SOCIAL SCTENCE.* 


With exaggerated optimism, Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
in writing of “ Labour and the Popular Welfare,” 
attempts to brush away all efforts for a fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth. He claims that rent secures 
in Great Britain only two and one-fourth per cent 
of the national income ; whereas Mr. Giffin’s figures, 
on which Mr. Mallock’s estimate is based, giving 
£65,039,000 as the total income of lands, are entirely 
misleading. “Lands” in the British income-tax 
include farm-houses, but not urban land or railroad 
or mineral or forest lands, which far exceed the 
value of agricultural land. Mr. Mallock further 
arouses suspicion by all manner of calculations as 
to how little of wealth would be each one’s share 
on an equal “ divvy,” and how difficult or impossible 
it would be to divide equally among a million peo- 
ple some costly mantle or carpet in the palace of a 
duke. Because the much greater annual product 
per capita to-day over a century ago can be ascribed 
to brain-power and the growth of capital, more than 
to increased efficiency of manual labor, the author 
endorses, with some exceptions, the general propo- 
sition that all the results of past ability should of 
right be the monopoly of living ability, though he 
holds that, in fact, labor is securing a larger and 
larger proportion of the product. This conclusion 
radically differs from that of the best American 
authority on the subject, Mr. Holmes of the U. S. 
Mortgage Census, who in the December number of 
the “ Political Science Quarterly” estimates that 
nine per cent of our population own seventy-one per 
cent of our country’s wealth, and 3-100 of one per 
cent, or 4,097 families, own one-fifth of it, or seven- 
tenths as much as 11,593,887 families. And accord- 
ing to the same authority, this inequality is much 
greater than it was twenty and forty years ago. 

In marked contrast with Mallock’s book is that 
on “The Labor Movement,” by Mr. L. T. Hob- 
house, an M.A., and Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Writing from the standpoint of the mod- 
erate Fabian Socialists, and at the same time being 
well read in Marshall and other recent economists, 
Mr. Hobhouse presents the most reasonable discus- 
sion of trades unions, codperation, and gradual ex- 
tension of societary action, that has yet appeared 
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from the Fabian standpoint. Nothing is said of 
Karl Marx's exploded theory of surplus value ; and 


where any really great changes in industrial organ- 
ization are advocated, their full realization is con- 
sidered so distant and their precise form so uncer- 
tain, while the justice underlying the proposed 
changes is so strongly presented, as to disarm much 
criticism. How far a better educated society than 
ours will be able to work out the suggestions of the 
Fabians, depends much on the extent to which am- 
bition for social honor, place, and difference of sal- 
ary, will equal in motive force the profit-making 
ambition of present business. We may not all be 
so confident on this point as Mr. Hobhouse, but we 
cannot fail to be stimulated by his treatment of it. 
A brief quotation or two will show his point of 
view. He does not favor the poor because of su- 
perior worth, but because of greater need. Admit- 
ting that improved environment is only an antece- 
dent condition for the development of moral forces, 
and does not of necessity produce such improved 
morality, he says: 

“ There is no spite in the Labor movement of to-day, 
but there is a strong sense of the poverty and misery 
around us, and a clear conviction that a better use might 
be made of our enormous wealth. We have no wish 
to send the rich empty away, but, cost what it may, we 
are determined to fill the hungry with some of the good 
things of life. . . . Collective control has not so much 
to make people good and happy, as to establish the 
necessary conditions of goodness and happiness, leaving 
it to individual effort and voluntary association to de- 
velop freely and spontaneously all the fair flower and 
fruit of human intercourse and knowledge and beauty 
which can spring from a sound root firmly planted in 
life-giving earth.” 

The work on the growth and outcome of Social- 
ism, by the well-known writers Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. E. B. Bax, is most disappointing. Its 
historical part lacks in judicial and philosophical 
breadth and candor. The present private owner- 
ship of capital and land is treated as a conspiracy, 
against which even violence is not blameworthy, 
rather than as an historical evolution whose work 
is certainly not yet accomplished, however great 
may be some of its evils. At least until a new so- 
cial conscience and a far greater intelligence among 
the people are developed, all true students must 
agree that such private ownership is a necessity. 
Our authors appear to rejoice at the passage by the 
Commune of “enactments of a distinctly socialistic 
nature, involving the suspension of contracts, aboli- 
tion of rents, and confiscation of the means of pro- 
duction”; while the destruction of the Column 
Vendome, “that base piece of Napoleonic uphol- 
stery,” is spoken of as “another mark of the deter- 
mination to hold no parley with the old jingo 
legends.” The surplus-value theory of Marx, over- 
thrown by Boehm-Bawerk and others before him, 
and no longer insisted on by many FalLian Social- 
ists, is endorsed here. The authors present many 
suggestions and ideals for the future. A gradual 
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evolution, with possibly some degree of violence at 
a late stage, will, it is thought, practically eradicate 
our capitalistic system. Our present national gov- 
ernment will largely disappear ; instead will come 
a universal federative State, in which industry will 
be conducted by villages or cities and by trade asso- 
ciations. Our authors appear at their best when 
outlining the past and future of art and the mission 
of machinery — pages presumably written in large 
part by the artist-poet Morris. 


The growing power of women in the domain of 
social science is well illustrated in the fact that they 
are the authors of four of the seven books included 
in the present review. In “Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation,” Mrs.. Lowell, after briefly sum- 
marizing the work of the famous boards of concil- 
iation and arbitration in the North of England, gives 
for the first time, in English at least, an account of 
a successful experiment of the same kind among 
the ignorant and pooriy-paid miners of Belgium, in 
the collieries of Bascoup and Mariemont. Where 
success has been attained in these methods of in- 
dustrial peace, it is shown to be largely due to the 
readiness of the employer to deal considerately, and 
on terms of equality, with committees of his men 
and of labor organizations. The most valuable part 
of the book for Americans is the clear account of the 
formation and working of the system of conciliation 
and yearly contracts between organizations of em- 
ployers and of men in some of the building trades of 
New York, Boston, and Chicago, where employers 
have found it decidedly to their interest to recognize 
the unions, to employ none but union men at eight 
and nine hours a day, and have yearly contracts and 
standing committees of conference and conciliation 
with the representatives of the unions. Even where 
the contractors felt justified in crushing a certain 
union in New York because of its alleged arbitrary 
character, they at once helped reorganize it. Mrs. 
Lowell should get out a new edition of her work, 
incorporating studies of the Massachusetts and New 
York boards of arbitration, such as she in part at- 
tempted in her paper before the American Social 
Science Association in 1891. The remarkable his- 
tory of conciliation in the Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania coal fields, which the reviewer once tried 
to cover for its first three years up to 1889, should 
also be included and brought down to date. Un- 
fortunately, the best-known example hitherto of con- 
cilation in America —the arrangement of the slid- 
ing-scale in steel and iron work—has been greatly 
shattered by the weakness of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and the arbitrary action of the Carnegie 
Company at Homestead. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell has drawn from the little- 
read reports of our various bureaus of labor statis- 
tics, and from other original sources, a vivid account 
of “ Women Wage-Earners” in America. Ina new 
edition, which we understand she contemplates issu- 
ing, we hope she may not only incorporate the fig- 
ures on the subject, now just appearing, of the cen- 








sus of 1890, but may add the little that can be 
gathered of facts about women in our trades-unions, 
and may also consider the optimistic side of wo- 
men’s work brought out by Miss Katherine Coman 
of Wellesley before the Labor Congress in Chicago 


last summer. 


Miss Balch has given us an excellent summary 
of the history and principles underlying the relief 
of the unemployed and needy in France, which is 
especially timely just now. Two principles every- 
where appear in French poor-relief. One is the lack 
of recognition of any duty by society to provide for 
the pauper class. The state department and com- 
mune largely aid private charities, but are not dis- 
turbed as they would be, in theory at least, in England 
and America, in case no provision whatever for pau- 
perism should exist in hundreds of communes, or in- 
adequate provision in others. The second principle 
is the strict control by the state and minor public bod- 
ies of all private charity. All are supervised by pub- 
lic officials ; and without their consent no money can 
be collected, even in churches, for charitable pur- 
poses. Although there appear to be fewer paupers in 
France than in England, it cannot with any certainty 
be ascribed to this system of relief. French thrift— 
a racial characteristic, stimulated by admirable 
school and postal savings-banks and public pawn- 
shops, briefly touched upon in this monograph — 
seem more responsible. In fact, there has of late 
in France been some approach to the English sys- 
tem; but that amusing terror over any socialistic 
measures, which is the outcome of so many revolu- 
tions, and, as Professor Gide has shown, has bound 
nearly all French economists hard and fast to the 
car of extreme conservatism, operates aiso to prevent 
recognition of any duty of the state to the poor. 
Although Miss Balch does not make the comment, 
it seems as if the very refusal of the state to actually 
undertake much poor-relief is driving it into a greater 
interference with real liberty, through its resulting 
control of private philanthrophy, than would follow 
from the nominally mere socialistic English and 
American plan, however great the shortcomings in 
execution of this English system. 


Miss Julie Sutter, in “A Colony of Mercy, or 
Social Christianity at Work,” has shown how Ger- 
many has well-nigh completely solved the problem 
of the proper care of both the professional tramp 
and of the far more important honest traveller in 
search of work. There are three parts to the Ger- 
man system: the Labor Colonies, of which there 
are now twenty-six; the Relief Stations, of which 
there are two thousand; and the Homes, of which 
there are four hundred. Pastor von Bodelschwingh, 
the hero of Miss Sutter’s book, was chiefly con- 
cerned in developing the Labor Colonies by his 
wonderful success in the first of them at Bethel, 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia. Started in 1867 as 
a home for epileptics, other features were from 
time to time added. The Labor Colony, called 
Wilhelmsdorf—named for the then Crown Prince, 
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Frederick William—vwas started in 1882, to reclaim 
to honest livelihood the submerged population of 
the district. No one is allowed to stay in any one 
colony more than a year and eleven months, and 
may leave at any time, with the right to draw 
through the postoffice, at any safe distance from any 
outlying saloons, the small earnings allowed besides 
board. He needs no money immediately, thanks 
to the Relief Stations, as he can tramp all over 
Germany without a penny in his pocket, if hon- 
estly in search of work. By no means all are re- 
claimed, but military discipline and the industrious 
habits required at the Colony work wonderful re- 
sults. Bodelschwingh showed the magistrates of the 
province that under favorable conditions economy 
pointed toward the providing of work for the beg- 
gar, instead of letting him prey upon the people. A 
grant was made by the province, and the success 
of the venture was so far proved that each of the 
other twenty-five colonies, started by private action, 
has received grants from the province upon organ- 
ization, and subsidies, as there is need. Much is 
done by private effort and contribution, but public 
reports are rendered annually, and the colonies are 
to all intent public organizations. This state aid 
and supervision is claimed to be one element of their 
great success. Ten thousand unemployed pass 
through them yearly. An outgrowth of this work, 
the Natural-Verpflegungs Station, or Relief Station, 
must be referred to. They extend all over the land, 
but a half-day’s journey apart, where the tramp or 
unemployed may stay one night, working a half- 
day for his lodging and meals. He then must pass 
to the next station, first having his name recorded 
in a book, or receiving a vagrancy certificate, which 
he carries. Each station is an employment agency 
for its own district, and the probability is that un- 
less he be a willing idler he will find some work in 
the course of his tramp. If he is proved an invet- 
erate tramp, the workhouse is likely to receive him 
at last. These stations partly support themselves 
by work done, the deficiency being supplied by the 
district, all realizing that “ it is cheaper to aid your 
beggar than to let him beg.” Eight thousand on 
the average stay in these Stations every night. A 
still more advanced form of help is the Herberge 
zur Heimath, or Homes, where the journeyman ar- 
tisan, travelling for work, may lodge at lowest pos- 
sible rates. These Homes are not forms of parish 
relief, as are the others, but rather are efforts to 
supply food and lodging to the recipient at mere 
cost, and also to furnish for resident workmen in 
the neighborhood a chance to smoke, buy a single 
glass of beer if sober, and secure the light and com- 
panionship which in America are only to be found 
in the saloon. The 13,000 beds in these places are 
always full, the price for meals and lodging being 
thirty-six cents a day. Miss Sutter strongly em- 
phasizes throughout the work that the Labor Col- 
ony, and nearly all of the many other lines of work 
carried on at Bethel, which unfortunately cannot 
be touched upon here, owe their success and wide- 








spread influence primarily to the wonderful self- 
devotion of Pastor von Bodelschwingh, united to 
his remarkable ability as a financier and business 
manager; and she is convinced that no such work 
could hope for similar success without some such 
strong personality at the helm. This country bids 
fair to discover before long that the same spirit has 
been working quietly, and is making itself widely 
felt in such work as is being done at Hull House 
and a few other such settlements. Miss Sutter’s 
book is fascinating in interest, and most valuable 
in suggestion to all students of the problem of the 


unemployed. Epwarp W. Bemis. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





The Schooimaster ‘LWO neatly-printed volumes, both 
in Literature, and by the same author and publishers 
Folk-lore studies. ( American Book Company ), are 
worthy of being commended to the attention of the 
teacher and the general reader. The one is en- 
titled ““The Schoolmaster in Literature,” and con- 
tains choice selections from the writings of Ascham, 
Molitre, Fuller, Rousseau, Shenstone, Goethe, Cow- 
per, Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté, Hughes, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, George Eliot, and 
others, with an introduction by Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton. The compilation is made to show “the part 
played by the schoolmaster in the literature of di- 
verse ages and of different nations.” As stated by 
Dr. Eggleston, “it is quite worth while to take the 
ideal of a good schoolmaster constructed by quaint 
old Thomas Fuller, and put it alongside thé Blim- 
bers, and to place Shenstone’s village school, 
* Where sits the dame disguised in look profound, 

And eyes her fairy throng and turns her wheel around,’ 
in juxtaposition with the immaculate Miss Pinker- 
ton’s most respectable seat of learning in Chiswick 
Mall, or with quaint old Bartle Mussey’s night- 
school for full-grown men.” Teachers’ reading- 
circles will find an abundance of amusement and 
instruction in this work. The other volume is 
“ Readings in Folk-lore,” being a series of short 
studies on the mythology of America, Great Brit- 
ain, the Norse countries, Germany, India, Syria, 
Egypt, and Persia, with selections from standard 
literature relating thereto. The author, Mr. Hubert 
M. Skinner, has given in this work a very fair con- 
ception of the mythology and folk-lore of the va- 
rious peoples mentioned. The meaning of mythology 
and folk-lore is presented with fulness and accuracy, 
and the selections show to what use these things 
can be put by the poet. The selection has been 
made with excellent judgment. Mr. Skinner some- 
times goes astray in orthography—as when he writes 
Frigga for Frigg, the wife of Odin, Hela for Hel, 
the goddess of death; but in such things many emi- 
nent writers have stumbled, and the blemishes are 
not of a kind to mar the work materially. Correc- 
tions should, however, be made in a new edition. 
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aes The life of Joseph E. Johnston, by 
The biography CF Robert M. Hughes, in the “ Great 
Joseph B. Johnston: ~ cnmanders” series (Appleton ), 
may serve a useful purpose in removing the impres- 
sion, which the general history of the Civil War is 
apt to produce, that Johnston was an unsuccessful 
commander; an estimate as unjust as that which 
would place him on a level with Washington, Grant, 
Thomas, or Lee. Like McClellan, Johnston was a 
good organizer; but as a general in the field it is 
doubtful if he was in any way great. Like Mc- 
Clellan, he seems never to have thought he had 
forces enough to do what he was set to do ; although 
it must be confessed that he estimated the forces 
opposed to him more accurately than McClellan was 
usually able to do. General Johnston was careful, 
however, of such forces as he commanded; and 
this may account for the caution of Sherman while 
conducting operations against him. But if John- 
ston was not a great general, he always proved him- 
self a good soldier; his plans seem to have been 
well formed, and based on correct theories of strat- 
egy. He deserves the credit of winning the first 
battle of Manassas—if, indeed, that fight can be truly 
called a victory for the Confederates, who were left 
in possession of the field. His conduct of the re- 
treat up the Peninsular, and of the battle of Seven 
Pines to the moment of his being wounded and 
forced to relinquish the command, was such as per- 
haps to justify his biographer in claiming that had 
he continued in command he would have scored a 
substantial triumph. As regards the part played by 
Johnston in the Vicksburg campaign, it should be 
remarked that the forces he controlled were too few 
to enable him to accomplish any substantial result, 
and Pemberton’s disobedience prevented the saving 
of the army he commanded, which would probably 
have been effected had Johnston’s directions been 
followed. The conduct of the retreat from Dalton 
to Atlanta seems to be the achievement on which 
General Johnston’s reputation as a military leader 
must always chiefly rest. In reading Mr. Hughes’s 
account of this exploit, one cannot help feeling that 
not one movement made by the Confederate army 
was wrong, and that every movement was managed 
with great skill; yet General Hood, who relieved 
General Johnston, in his book, “Advance and Re- 
treat,” claims with considerable force that the con- 
stant withdrawal from before the enemy demoralized 
the Confederates, and was more injurjous than the 
loss of many lives would have been. The reader 
cannot fail to admire the personal character of Gen- 
eral Johnston. He served the cause he had espoused 
faithfully and zealously ; he was able to bear injus- 
tice and slights with dignity and patience, and in 
the end to accept the results of the war with good 
faith and resignation, and to serve his reunited 
country with credit to her and to himself, winning 
the respect and confidence of his late adversaries, 
and holding the love and confidence of his state and 
section to the end of a long and useful life. 








The 17th century Mr. Henry Offley Wakeman has 
in European dealt with the fifth of the eight “ Pe- 
—s riods of European History” (Mac- 
millan) to be covered by the series of volumes which 
Mr. Arthur Hassall is now editing. Mr. Wake- 
man's period is, roughly, the seventeenth century ; 
exactly, the years 1598-1715. It is “the period 
when Europe, shattered in its political and religious 
ideas by the Reformation, reconstructed its political 
system upon the principle of territorialism under 
the rule of absolute monarchs. It opens with Henry 
IV., it closes with Peter the Great. It is, therefore, 
the century in which the principal European States 
took the form and acquired the position in Europe 
which they have held more or less up to the present 
time. A century in which France takes the lead 
in European affairs, and enters on a course of em- 
bittered rivalry with Germany, in which England 
assumes a position of first importance in the affairs of 
Europe, in which the Emperor, ousted from all effect- 
ive control over German politics, finds the true cen- 
tre of his power on the Danube, in which Prussia 
becomes the dominant state in north Germany, in 
which Russia begins to drive in the Turkish outposts 
on the Pruth and the Euxine—a century, in short, 
which saw the birth of the Franco-German Question 
and of the Eastern Question.” This passage from 
the opening chapter shows the main lines upon which 
Mr. Wakeman has dealt with the subject. He has 
left out some things, such as “ Portugal and the Pa- 
pacy, the internal affairs of Spain, Italy, and Russia.” 
It must also be remembered that the history of En- 
gland enters only incidentally into the plan of the 
series to which this volume belongs. The develop- 
ment of the French monarchy is naturally the cen- 
tral subject of the work. The style is pleasing, and 
the book more readable than manuals of such com- 
pactness are likely to be. The author’s judgments 
are now and then open to question, as when he 
gives Turgot less credit as a minister of finance than 
is accorded to Sully or Colbert, or when he makes 
the statement that the monarchies of Europe are 
now as absolute as they were in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This statement is really extraordinary. 


“The Wee Ones of Japan” (Har- 

par per), by Mae St. John Bramhall, is 
7 principally, if not entirely, a reprint 

of a series of articles recently published in “ Har- 
per’s Bazaar.” The subject is written up, with the 
exception of an occasional “gush,” in a charming 
way ; and is finely illustrated by Mr. C. D. Weldon, 
with typical Japanese pictures. The work is marred 
by errors, mostly typographical, in the translitera- 
tion of Japanese words. But, in spite of these mi- 
nor faults, the book is interesting; and, though it 
gives nothing specially new, it shows that the author 
has gained a clear insight into the life and spirit of 
Japanese children. Having “omitted all mention 
of the ‘made-over’ Japanese child” with knee- 
breeches, shoes, stockings, etc., the author succeeds 
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in giving a good picture of the child-life of old Japan. 
The five chapters, extending over 136 pages, tell 
of the indoor and outdoor games and sports of Japa- 
nese children ; of the family life, with its “ sternest 
discipline and frolicsome joyousness”’; of the physi- 
cal appearance, the dress, the diet, the mental and 
moral training of the boys and girls; of their recre- 
ations, such as theatre-going, card-playing (more in- 
structive than amusing, like our “ Authors,” “ Logo- 
machy,” etc.), temple-outings, feasts of flowers (each 
in its season) ; of the Feast of Dolls (for girls only) ; 
of the Feast of Flags (for boys only); of the New 
Year’s festivities for all, even children of a larger 
growth; and of the ceremonial and hereditary po- 
liteness in private and in public. There are also 
interesting digressions with reference to the be- 
loved Empress, who, childless, is the kind mother 
of 41,000,000 people, and the sympathizing helper 
especially of the 20,000,000 and more of women of 
that land ; and to the law and ethics (if there were 
any) of the married state, which, so far as the woman 
is concerned, is appropriately called, not “ wedlock,” 
et “peli.” 

In the style of sprightly allusiveness 
of sprightly made familiar of late by the essays 
— of Mr. Lang, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. 
Stevenson, are the papers included by Mr. W. P. 
James in his volume of “ Romantic Professions ” 
(Macmillan). These eight essays, which are re- 
printed magazine articles, are remarkable for finish 
and point ; their writer has a sort of genius for style, 
and there is not a dull page in his book. For the 
rest, they are the kind of thing that may be pro- 
duced by any man who will keep a note-book, and, 
when enough instances have accumulated under 
some particular head, will take the pains to serve 
up his facts in an attractive way, seasoning them 
with satire, sentiment, and wit. It must be admit- 
ted that Mr. James does the seasoning unusually 
well. A pleasant example of the author’s manner 
is this opening paragraph from the closing essay : 
“ A writer in the ‘ Daily News,’ for reasons of his 
own, entered a protest lately against what he called 
the Magnum Opus theory. A man’s friends and 
acquaintances, he complained, were continually urg- 
ing him to write a Great Work. It was in vain 
that the victim protested that he did not want to 
write a Great Work ; or that he had written a Great 
Work which nobody ever heard of; or that he 
could not live (in this mortal state) by a Great 
Work, and must produce things which would yield 
him his daily bread. He might have added that 
if he did write one, the very last to read it would 
be these same monitors.” 


We have had collections of French, 
Italian, German, and Datch humor 
in the “ Humour” series (Scribner), 
and have read them with an occasional gleam of 
intelligence, but predominated by the feeling always 
experienced by the uninitiated in the presence of 
work that is clearly esoteric in its appeal. Neither 


A volume 


Specimens of 
American humor. 





the humor nor the lyric poetry of one race can ever 
be successfully put into the language of another. The 
only way to get at them, to pluck out the heart of 
their mystery, is to read one’s self into the languages 
to which they belong, and view them in the light 
of the body of associations that cluster about those 
languages. A volume of “ American Humour ” has 
just been prepared for this series by Mr. James 
Barr, and here, at least, the American reader may 
feel at home. The selection is a good one, for it 
minimizes the newspaper variety of our native hu- 
mor that stands for the species with many innocent 
persons, and gives us good examples from such men 
as Saxe, Lowell, Irving, “Artemas Ward,” and 
Benjamin Franklin. Even Hawthorne figures in 
the collection, and, after the first shock is over, we 
must recognize the distinctly humorous quality of 
Mr. Higginbotham’s “Catastrophe,” the piece chosen 
to represent our most serious writer and greatest 
literary artist. Among living humorists, we have 
good examples from Messrs. Harte, Clemens, War- 
ner, Bunner, Aldrich, Howells, Cable, and Holmes. 
There is also a really useful bibliographical index, 
the first dictionary of American humorists (as far 
as we know) that has ever been made. It includes 
nearly two hundred writers (many more than are 
represented by selections), among them such unex- 
pected names as those of Major André, President 
John Quincy Adams, Mather Byles, Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, and Thomas Morton “of Clifford’s Inne, 
gent,” upon the strength of his ridicule of the Puri- 


tans! A few Canadians are included in this index. 
Selesttons Mr. William Lyon Phelps, to whose 
from Gray, careful study of the English Roman- 
prose and verse. tie Movement we called attention a 


few weeks ago, has edited for the “ Atheneum 
Press” series (Ginn) a volume of selections from 
Gray, in both prose and verse. He gives as an 
excuse for this edition the fact that Gray’s prose 
and verse are not commonly found in one volume ; 
but still better reasons are provided by the carefully- 
edited text ( which is “ closer to the original editions 
than anything published since Gray’s death”), by 
the exposure of some more of Mr. Gosse’s blunders, 
by the study of Gray’s literary development, and by 
the helpful body of annotations. In his introduc- 
tion, Mr. Phelps opposes Arnold’s theory of Gray’s 
sterility, and accounts for the fact in a more com- 
monplace but more convincing way. ‘Gray was a 
scholar, devoted to solitary research, and severely 
critical ; this kind of temperament is not primarily 
creative, and does not toss off immortal poems every 
few weeks.” But possibly the prosaic spirit of the 
age had something to do with it also. An interest- 
ing chapter of the book is contributed by Professor 
G. L. Ki , whe discusses “Gray’s Knowledge 
of Old Norse,” and incidentally shows that Mr. 
Gosse is weak in one of his own special strongholds. 
The statement of the latter that “The Fatal Sisters” 
and “The Descent of Odin” were translated direct 
from the Icelandic is shown to be entirely baseless. 
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Atrensttt Anyone first seeing the title of the 
period in the Rev. Dr. John H. Overton’s “The 
English Church. English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century” (Longmans) would be apt to wonder why 
its author had not waited until the century had 
closed before attempting to write its history. And 
when, upon closer examination, it is revealed that 
this is a sketch of the English Church in the first 
third only of the present century, it would appear 
that the title was a misnomer. Be this as it may, 
the book has a peculiar mission to perform, some- 
what analogous to that of the historical books in 
the Apocryphas. And it fulfils this mission admir- 
ably, furnishing a detailed picture of a period hith- 
erto much slighted by historical writers. Dr. Overton 
not only emphasizes the importance of a knowledge 
of this period as necessary to a full appreciation of 
the lively times that followed in the Tractarian 
Movement, but he actually relieves his subject of 
much of its dulness. It must be admitted that his 
careful attention to men who are otherwise unknown 
gives to his work something of the character of a 
local history, and rather emphasizes the insularity 
of the English Church; still, the book comes op- 
portunely, and properly belongs on the same shelf 
with Dean Church’s “Oxford Movement,” Liddon’s 
“ Pusey,” and Prothero’s “Dean Stanley.” 


The Memoirsof Lhe life of William Nelson Pendle- 
Gen. Pendleton of ton, D.D., who was rector of Lati- 
the Southern Army. mer Parish, Lexington, Va., both be- 
fore and after the war, a Brigadier-General C.S. A. 
and Chief of Artillery in the Army of Northern 
Virginia during that great struggle, and sometime 
professor in several institutions of learning, bears 
a striking resemblance to that of Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop and General, whose biography was recently 
reviewed in Tue Diat. The Memoirs of Pendle- 
ton (Lippincott), prepared by his daughter, Mrs. 

, are more in the nature of family memoirs thar 
is the biography of Polk. The point of view from 
which they are written is emphatically Southern, 
though undoubtedly the pictures given of the hor- 
rors of the war are accurate. A little more careful 
editing of documents might have been done in the 
interests of good English. It gives one something 
of a shock to find a learned Bishop writing, “It 
looks like it may be my duty” to do something 
which he names; and a boy’s remark, “I thought 
you was dead,” might judiciously have been cor- 
rected before being put into cold print. 


The author of “The Adventures in 

iers of Matthew Dudgeon, Gent.” 
ae Catania a tale “now for the 
first time printed,” shows a very pretty talent for 
drawing the long bow. The story of a man taken 
by Algerine pirates and sold into slavery in Morocco 
is not exactly a new one; but the present writer 
has managed to furbish up the old theme accept- 
ably, and he has added a variation in the shape of 
the corresponding tales told by his supposed fellow- 


A volume of 








captives—a Kurd, a Spaniard, a German, a noble 
lady of Florence, ete. While hardly up to Min- 
chausen in point of mendacity, Master Dudgeon 
nevertheless does pretty well, as the following may 
testify : “One thing occurred during the fight which 
I did then look upon as of evil omen: at a broadside 
which we both fired at the same instant, one of their 
shot met one of ours in mid-air, and in the encounter 
split in two pieces, one of which flew back upon our 
captain and killed him. Truly it was a marvellous 
chance that he should thus be slain by one of his 
own shot.” A carper might suggest that the inci- 
dent itself was scarcely so “marvellous” as the eye- 
sight that followed it. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Completion of Macmillan’s “« Dryburgh Waverley ” is 
now near at hand, twenty of the twenty-five volumes hav- 
ing been issued. The last five received by us are “ Quen- 
tin Durward,” “St. Ronan’s Well,” “ Redgauntlet,” 
“The Betrothed and Highland Widow,” and that old- 
time favorite of all healthy youth, “The Talisman.” 
Each of these volumes has its special set of original 
drawings, those of “The Talisman,” for example, being 
ten in number, the work of Mr. Godfrey C. Hindley. 
They are unusually spirited, as befits the stirring scenes 
that they illustrate. This volume also contains some of 
the “Chronicles of the Canongate.” 

“ Mathematics for Common Schools” (Heath) is an 
arithmetical treatise by Mr. John H. Walsh. There 
are three parts, primary, intermediate, and higher, each 
in a distinct volame. The “higher ” section of the work 
includes those elementary parts of algebra and geometry 
that educational opinion is more and more coming to de- 
mand should be included in the grammar school cur- 
riculum. In making room for this new matter, the au- 
thor does not seem to have missed anything essential, 
and his book is to be commended as being in the line of 
a much needed educational reform. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” with the Chandos 
portrait for a frontispiece, and “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” with an engraving of the bust in Stratford 
Church, have just been added to the « Temple ” Shake- 
speare (Macmillan). A charming feature of each of 
these little volumes is a prefatory tribute to the poet, 
from some one of his early admirers. Ben Jonson and 
L. Digges are thus far represented. The prefaces and 
notes by Mr. Israel Gollancz strike the happy mean be- 
tween penurious reserve and exhaustive pedantry. 

Miss Julia Raymond Gingell has made a selection of 
“ Aphorisms from the Writings of Herbert Spencer” 
(Appleton), w' ‘ch appears prefaced by a fine portrait of 
the philosoph .. Mr. Spencer’s lumbering style can 
hardly be char cterized as aphoristic, and many of Miss 
Gingell’s selections, such as “a man’s character may be 
told by the company he keeps,” are but bald expressions 
of commonplace thought. “Only by varied iteration can 
alien conceptions be forced on reluctant minds” is an 
“aphorism” which Mr. Spencer’s writings abundantly 
and humorously illustrate. 

“Un Cheval de Phidias” is one of the earliest writ- 
ings of M. Victor Cherbuliez, having been published 
somewhere in the sixties. It is a playful study of Greek 
horsemanship and related archeological topics put into 
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the form of a story, or at least of a series of causeries. 
Under the title “A Phidian Horse: Art and Archwol- 
ogy on the Acropolis ” (Wanamaker) the book has been 
translated by Mrs. Thomas Roberts, with the consent 
of the author. A series of photogravure illustrations 
add to its attractiveness. 

Under the title « Ausgewiihlte Meisterwerke des Mit- 
telalters” (Heath) Miss Carla Wenckebach has edited 
a series of selections from the masterpieces of Middle 
High German literature. The selections are translated 
into modern German, in some cases by the editor. We 
have examples from the “ Waltharilied,” the “ Nibelun- 
genlied,” “ Parzival,” “ Tristan und Isolde,” “Das Nar- 
renschiff,” “Das Volksbuch von Dr. Faust,” and many 
other sources. The object of the work is to attract atten- 
tion to the originals and lead to their study. But the 
value of a book of mere translations appears to us ques- 
tionable. 

Mr. Frank M. Gibson’s “The Amateur Telescopist’s 
Handbook ” (Longmans) is designed for possessors of 
instruments without equatorial mounting, and with the 
modest aperture of two or three inches. It does not 
conflict with Webb, for that manual is mainly designed 
for use with telescopes of higher powers. Mr. Gibson 
gives us, besides classified lists of celestial objects, a 
good many hints about the construction of telescopes 
and the precautions to be taken in their use. 








NEW YORK TOPICS. 


New York, May 10, 1894. 

The Copyright questions touched upon in my last 
letter have brought me further information as to the 
working of the Act of 1891. A sufficient time has 
now passed to enable publishers generally to understand 
what methods of procedure to follow in securing them- 
selves and their authors here and abroad. Single stories, 
poems, and articles in English periodicals, which have 
not been “placed” in the United States, are now sent 
over in advance to this country, put in type, and issued 
in pamphlet form on the day of the periodical’s publi- 
cation in England, thus securing copyright here for the 
same matter when subsequently issued in book form. 
It is becoming more and more dangerous to reprint such 
articles from English magazines, especially if the au- 
thors are distinguished. All this has, of course, become 
the a b c of the trade among publishers; but it will be 
in the nature of information to many of the writing 
guild. Sueh copyrighted matter as that just mentioned 
is published here in three different ways: first, by the 
American branch of the English house; second, by an 
American publishing house which is the agent of the 
English firm; third, by the private agent of the English 
publisher. In any case ne is legally secured. 

So thoroughly do the English houses understand this 
question, and in so many cases have they established 
branch firms here for the publication of their own books, 
that a leading Boston author was tempted to remark to 
the head of a large American publishing house that the 
chief effect of the International Copyright Act seemed 
to be to enable English publishing firms to establish 
branch houses here, manufacture duplicate plates, and 
flood the market with English books. This is only par- 
tially true, however, as most English publishers still 
prefer to issue their books through American houses, 
who manufacture the plates for both sides of the ocean. 
As to American authors, they no longer have to com- 





— with five-cent editions of current books by leading 
nglish authors, but issue their works in even competi- 
tion with the latter. In view of the working of the 
Act, there may be a modicum of wisdom in requiring 
plates to be manufactured in this country, as otherwise 
we might be swamped by cheap English sheets ina way 
to shut off American authors and publishers from fair 
competition. These are the views of a protectionist, 
however, and I understand that those interested in copy- 
right reform insist that protection and free trade ought 
not to enter into the question. 

International Copyright is now secured between the 
United States and Great Britain, France, Germany, Bei- 
gium, Switzerland, Denmark, and Italy. The Amer- 
ican Copyright League, so its secretary tells me, is 
now working for copyright with Greece, Norway and 
Sweden, Spain, and Austria. Russia is considered hope- 
less on account of the press-censorship. Austria, I be- 
lieve, objects to the printing clause. Oddly enough, 
the printing clause is not considered a grave objection 
by the Spanish authorities, but they do object seriously 
to the requirement that American editions of Spanish 
books be registered at Washington and the fee paid be- 
fore copyright can be secured. In most international 
copyright agreements between European countries, reg- 
istration in the author's country is all that is necessary 
for protection in other countries. Our late minister to 
Spain, the Hon. E. Burd Grubb, was unable to overcome 
this objection on the part of the Spanish authorities. It 
has been suggested that a certificate of copyright from 
the United States consul at Madrid, or from the Span- 
ish minister of foreign affairs, could be made to serve 
at Washington by a special act of Congress. The bene- 
fit would accrue chiefly to Spanish authors, so that Span- 
ish hindrance seems absurd. 

Congress, by the way, has passed the bill giving Li- 
brarian Spofford an increased clerical force in the Copy- 
right department, although the House reduced the ap- 
propriation—$10,000, I think, it was—one-third. This 
inerease will be very helpful to Mr. Spofford, and he 
proposes to make it serve if possible. Business in the 
Copyright department had reached a point of arrears in 
which it required six months to reach and return the 
copyright certificates sent in by publishers. 

Among forthcoming books to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. is “The Friendship of Nature,” by 
Mabel Osgood Wright, a daughter of the late Dr. Samuel 
Osgood of New York, who exerted a wide influence in 
literary and scientific circles. Mrs. Wright's book has 
for its sub-title «A Chronicle of New England Birds 
and Flowers,” and will appeal strongly to sentimental 
lovers of Nature. There will be an édition de luxe lim- 
ited to 250 copies. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue on May 25 
the authorized translation of the Rev. Paul Sabatier’s 
“Life of Saint Francis of Assissi,” which has passed 
through several editions in Paris‘and created much 
talk in clerical cireles. Alphonse Daudet has remarked 
of it that “for long, very long, nothing has moved me 
so deeply as this lofty, simple story.” The same firm 
will publish, in quite another line, “The Navigator's 
Pocket-Book,” by Captain Howard Patterson. It is in- 
tended especially asa handy guide for yachtsmen, among 
whom Captain Patterson has classes in navigation. 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons are also bringing out a popular 
series of fiction for summer reading, of which the books 
by Bliss Perry and Noah Brooks, already announced, 
form the opening volumes. 
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The annual dinner of the Authors Club took place in 
this city this evening and was attended by about one hun- 
dred members and guests. Among the latter were Mr. 
John Burroughs, Mr. George W. Cable, Professor 
Lounsbury of Yale, and Mr. Joseph Jefferson. Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton presided, and in his opening address 
referred to the increasing prosperity and influence of 
the Club, but said that after all its chief characteristic 
was that of being “a band of jolly good fellows.” Mr. 
Richard Henry Stoddard, of the honorary members, 
read an original poem. He was followed by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who spoke in his mellowest and wittiest vein. 
Mr. Burroughs gave a little allegory, drawing a poetic 
contrast between the pursuit of literature and the cul- 
tivation of the vine. Speeches were made by Mr. Cable, 
Professor Lounsbury, Mr. George Haven Putnam, Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, President 
Low of Columbia, and others. Among those present 
were Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson, Prof. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mr. Laurence Hutton, Mr. Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Dr. James M. Ludlow, Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs, Mr. Charles G. Whiting of the “Springfield 
Republican,” and Messrs. Francis Howard Williams 
and Harrison S. Morris of Philadelphia. 


ARTHUR STEDMAN. 








LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 





Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema has in press a novel 
called “The Wings of Icarus.” 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce “The Technique of 
Sculpture,” by Mr. William Ordway Partridge. 

Mr. Henry T. Finck is writing a book about Japan, 
which will be published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden is in this country in search 
of health, and will spend some months on a farm in Cal- 
ifornia. 

The Hartford Seminary Press will publish “ Wealth 
and Moral Law,” by Dr. E. B. Andrews, being the 
Carew lectures for 1894. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. will add two volumes of Grimm’s 
“ Mirchen ” in English to their “Classics for Children.” 
They will be edited Miss Sara E. Wiltse. 

“ Architect, Owner, and Builder Before the Law” is 
the title of a forthcoming work by Mr. T. M. Clark, to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. will have ready about 
June 1 Prof. Richard T. Ely’s historical and critical 
treatise on “ Modern Socialism and Social Reform.” 

Prof. W. H. Goodyear will lecture on the history of 
art at the New York Teachers’ College. He announces 
a course of forty lectures, extending over two years. 

The registration of the Anti-Spoils League now em- 
braces over ten thousand persons, and is representative 
of the best social and intellectual interests of the coun- 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have become the 
owners of Colonel T. W. Higginson’s histories and mis- 
en works, by purchase from Messrs. Lee & Shep- 

Mr. John Jacob Astor is about to make his first ven- 
ture in literature with a story of the year 2000, entitled 
“A Journey in Other Worlds: A Romance of the Fu- 
ture.” 








Dr. Friedrich Paulsen’s important work «The Uni- 
versities of Germany,” which has been done into En- 
glish by Professor E. D. Perry of Columbia College, 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

“Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage,” by Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi; “ Joint-Metallism,” by Mr. A. P. 
Stokes; and “ The Ills of the South,” by the Rev. C. H. 
Otken, are announced by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Gounod family has decided to publish a memorial 
volume, which will consist of the fragmentary manu- 
scripts left by the composer, some of them being of an 
autobiographical nature, and of numerous letters to and 
from him. 

“The Cosmopolitan” is going into the com.try, edi- 
torial office, printing establishment, and all. Mr, Walker 
has bought a piece of property at Irvington or the Hud- 
son, and there the new home of the magazine will be 
established. 

Mr. B. F. Stevens has nearly completed the first se- 
ries, in twenty-five volumes, of his facsimiles of manu- 
scripts in European archives relating to revolutionary 
America. His health will not permit him to carry out 
his plan of a second series. 

M. Zola’s « Lourdes ” is now appearing in “ Gil Blas,” 
and has noticeably increased the sale of that paper. M. 
Alexandre Dumas is said to have taken it upon himself 
to secure M. Zola’s admission to the French Academy. 
This is to be brought about by “ packing” that august 
body ! 

A collection of drawings of especial interest to littér- 
ateurs is now on exhibition at Messrs. Frederick Keppel 
& Co.’s new quarters at Michigan Avenue and Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. This collection is the series of orig- 
inal drawings made by Mr. Albert E. Sterner for Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers’ fine edition of “ Prue and I.” There 
are 124 pictures in all. 

A reviewer in the London “ Academy” shows that 
Mr. Gosse, in his “ Jacobean Poets,” has been at his old 
trick of getting dates and such like minutize wrong, and 
that his treatment of Donne, for example, is a “ very 
comedy of errors.” One would have thought, after the 
raking-over given to “ From Shakespeare to Pope” by 
Mr. Churton Collins, that Mr. Gosse would mend his 
ways and seek to display a less “slipshod scholarship.” 

Professor Brander Matthews addressed the Twentieth 
Century Club of Chicago on the evening of May 11, his 
subject being “ The Conventions of the Drama.” The 
meeting, which was one of the most brilliant in the his- 
tory of the Club, closed the fifth season of that organiza- 
tion. Thirty-two meetings in all have been held by the 
Club during the five years of its existence, and the list 
of speakers includes many of the most distinguished En- 
glish and American men of letters. 


Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. are just publishing a 
“« History of the United States” by Mr. Allen C. Thomas, 
Professor of History in Haverford College. The aim of 
this work is to give the main facts of the history of the 
United States clearly, accurately, and impartially. In 
the belief that the importance of the events which have 
occurred since the adoption of the Constitution is be- 
coming more and more recognized, much the greater 
part of the book is devoted to the era beginning with 
1789. The earlier period, however, is treated with suf- 
ficient fulness to show clearly the origins of the people 
and their institutions. Throughout special attention is 
given to the political, social, and economic development 
of the nation. 
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We take the following note from “ The Book-Buyer ”: 
“ A very interesting contribution to a knowledge of Sid- 
ney Lanier’s life and work has come into the possession 
of ‘The Atlantic Monthly,’ and will appear in two sum- 
mer numbers. It consists of many letters written by 
Lanier to Mr. Gibson Peacock, editor of the Philadel- 
phia ‘ Evening Bulletin.’ Through the most active years 
of the poet’s life, Mr. Peacock and he were intimate 
friends. From Mrs. Peacock, the letters, full of detail 
and rich in all that reveals the writer's nature, came to 
Mr. W. R. Thayer, editor of ‘The Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine,’ who has prepared them, with an introduc- 
tion, for print. It seems indeed as if the whirligig of 
time were well at work when a magazine so identified 
with the North finds the opportunity of rendering gladly 
a great service to the memory of a poet so distinctly 
associated with the South.” 


THE BREATH OF AVON. 
TO THE PILGRIMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


lL 
Whate’er of woe the dark may hide in womb 
For England, mother of kings of battle and song — 
Be it rapine, racial hate’s mysterious wrong, 
Blizzard of Chance, or fiery dart of Doom — 
Let breath of Avon, rich of meadow-bloom, 


is speech the language of the sea, 
Ocean i 


The breath of Avon: let this great day be 

A Feast of Race no power shall ever dim. 
II. 

From where the steeds of Earth’s twin oceans toss 
Their manes around Columbia’s chariot-way — 
From where Australia’s long blue billows play — 

From where the morn, quenching the Southern Cross, 

Startling the frigate-bird and albatross 


And, if ye found the breath of Ocean swee' 
Sweeter is Avon's earthy, flowery smell, 
Distilled from roots that feel the coming spell 

Of May, when all the flowers that loved him meet 

In meadows that, remembering Shakespeare's feet, 
Hold still a dream of music where they fell. 


Theodore Watts in The Atheneum. 
Stratford-on-Avon, April 23. 


A LITERARY PARABLE. 

The following “literary parable” is contributed to 
“The Writer” by Miss Harriet Cushman Wilkie : 

“ One spring morning a farmer knocks at the kitchen 
door of a city house, with a basket of fresh-laid eggs 
for sale. The mistress expresses delight at obtaining 
them, declaring, however, that it is her invariable cus- 
tom to pay for articles after they have appeared on her 
table, and then only such a price as she thinks fit. Ex- 
pecting an early settlement under those conditions, and 
being in need of cash for the interest on the mortgage 
on his farm, the man accepts the lady’s terms and de- 
parts. Week after week and month after month go by, 
but no payment is made for the eggs. When he calls 
at the house to inquire, the maid informs him that her 
mistress bids her say that the variety of seasonable 
articles of food has prevented the use of the eggs, but 
that she very soon to find a place for them on 
her menu. In the autumn the farmer is surprised to 











have the maid hand him the basket, saying that, as the 
eggs have lost their freshness and are uneatable, her 
mistress returns them, with thanks for the opportunity 
for purchasing, and hopes that the farmer will call when- 
ever he is in town and allow an examination of his stock.” 


A REVIVAL OF STENDHAL IN FRANCE. 

«S. D.” writes as follows from Paris to the “ Even- 
ing Post” of New York: 

“ Another hitherto unpublished work of Stendhal is 
coming out soon. The cult of this harsh but powerful 
author of sixty years ago is rather on the increase than 
otherwise, after a period of waning. It is likely to be 
fed for some time to come from the six volumes of 
MSS., preserved mainly in the library of Grenoble. The 
present is the sixth volume in book form already pub- 
lished from this source. ‘Lucien Leuwen,’ the name 
of the new romance, was never finished by the author, 
though begun before any of his great works. In 1834, 
however, he gave careful instructions about publishing 
it in due time. It scarcely disguises even the names of 
the pe’ whom he had in mind. He says him- 
self: «I have followed a usage of painters which I find 
amusing, and have worked from models.’ The result 
is keen enough, at this late date, to verify the forebod- 
ings of the author, who also left in his directions: ‘ Care 
must be taken to remove every allusion that would be 
too clear and make of the book a satire. Vinegar is 
good, but mixed with cream it makes a detestable dish.’ 
Even so, it has been found necessary to suppress cer- 
tain things which might come home to the children of 
those whom Stendhal desired to castigate for the part 
taken in the politics of the First Empire and the 
Restoration. It makes up what the scientific jargon, 
so much in vogue in France at present, calls a ‘ physi- 
olegy’ of the first part of the century; and like all of 
this author’s work, it consists mainly of leaves from the 
autobiography of Henri Beyle (of whom Stendhal was 
only a psendonym). In over 500 pages it pursues the 
answer to the initial question put before its hero by his 
father, ‘ Will you be knave enough to be employed in 
polities 2?” a 

CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 

A recent book of reminiscences by Mr. Frankfort 
Moore, a London journalist, furnishes the following 
amusing instances of “ English as she is pronounced ” by 
the occasional Irishman: 

«It may be remembered that ten or eleven years ago 
the late Mr. Dion Boucicault was obliging enough to 
offer to give a lecture to English actors on the correct 
pronunciation of their mother-tongue. The offer was, 
I suppose, thought too valuable to be neglected, and it 


‘was arranged that the lecture should be delivered from 


the stage of the Lyceum Theatre. A more interesting 
and amusing function I have never attended. It was 
clear that the lecturer had formed some very definite 
ideas as to the way the English language should be 
spoken; and his attempts to convey these ideas to his 
audience were most praiseworthy. His illustrations of 
the curiosities of some methods of pronouncing words 
were certainly extremely curious. For instance, he com- 
plained bitterly of the way the majority of English ac- 
tors pronounced the word ‘war.’ ‘Ye pronounce the 
ward as if it wuz spelt w-a-u-g-h,’ said the lecturer 
gravely. ‘Ye don’t pronounce it at all as ye shud. 
The ward rhymes with “ par,” “are,” and “kyar,” and 
yet ye will pronounce it as if it rhymed with “saw ” and 
“paw.” Don’t ye see see the diffurnce?’ ‘We do, 
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we do!’ cried the audience; and, thus encouraged by 
the ready acquiescence in his pet theories, the lecturer 
went on to deal with the gross absurdity of pronounc- 
ing the word ‘ grass,’ not to rhyme with ‘ lass,’ which of 
course was the correct way, but almost — not quite — 
as if it rhymed with ‘laws.’ ‘The ward is “ grass,” not 


« graws,”’ said our lecturer. ‘It grates on a sinsitive 
ear like mine to hear it misprenounced. Then ye will 
never be injuced to give the ward “ Chrischin ” its thrue 
value as a ward of three syllables; ye’ll insist on calling 
it “Christyen,” in place of “Chrischin.” D’ye persave 
the diffurnce ?’ ‘We do, we do!’ cried the audience. 
‘ Ay, and ye talk about “soots ” of gyarments, when ev- 
erybody knows that ye shud say “shoots”; ye must 
give the full valye to the letter “u”—there’s no doubie 
o in a shoot of clothes. Moreover, ye talk of the mim- 
bers of the polis force as “ cunstables,” but there’s no 
“a” in the first syllable — it’s an “o,” and it shud be 
prenounced to rhyme with “ gone,” not with “ gun.” 
Then I’ve heard an actor who shud know better say, in 
the part of Hamlet, “wurds, wards, wurds”; instead 
of giving that fine letter “c” its full value. How much 
finer it sounds to pronounce it as I do, “ wards, wards, 
wards”! But when I say that I’ve heard the ward 
“ pull” prenounced not to rhyme with “dull,” as ye’ll 
all admit it shud be, but actually as if it was within an 
ace of being spelt “ p double o 1,” I think ye’ll agree with 
me that it’s about time that actors learnt something of 
the rudiments of the art of ellycution.’” 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
May, 1894 (Second Last). 


Anarchy and the Napoleonic Revival. North American. 
Bermuda and Its Affairs. Illus. Review of Reviews. 
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And Learn How to Buy it by Easy Payments for 


‘ONLY 16 CENTS A DAY. 


Our Literary Business requires an active, energetic 
representative in the West. Correspondence Invited. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
Send for Catalogue “* Choice Reading. ed 


Rare Books. Prints. Autographs. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


No, 22 East Srxreents Srreet, . . New York. 
Catalogues Issued Continuall 


| ine oa YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. For 
: The skilled revision, the unbiassed and com- 
petent criticlam of prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
For PusuisHers: The compilation of first-class works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique in position and suc 
cess. Indorsed by our leading writers. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yor. 

















GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER, 
25 Exchange Street, . Rocnesrer, N. Y. 
Catalogues of Rare Books are frequently issued, and will be 
mailed to any address. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS anp 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
gay” SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
No. 287 Fourth Avenue, New Yor«x Crry. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 














BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Mawr, Pa. Ten miles 
ea ay A College for Women. Ly 

gram, stating uate ndergraduate Courses 

study for the academic year, will be sent on application. 





logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 












THE DIAL 








CORRECTING A MISTAKE. 


O YOU know the difference between a mistake and a blunder? When you lay down a good umbrella and 
take up a poor one, you make a mistake; but when you lay down a poor umbrella and take up a good one, 
you make a blunder. 

So in bicycles. When you buy a poorer bicycle than you ought to ride, you make a mistake; when you buy 
anything but the best you make a blunder. When you buy any bicycle without first seeing the 94 Warwick, you 
make a blundering mistake. 

The best time to correct a blundering mistake is before you make it! Therefore get our catalogue. 
once! Don’t leave the chair in which you are now sitting until you have written a postal asking for it. 

When it arrives, live on it for fifteen minutes. Examine the Table of Contents for the New Features of 
1894 —the new sectional wood rims, New Patent Adjustable Handle-Bars, New Rear Brake, New Frame with 
bearings on the same level, New Chain Adjustment, ete., ete. 

Don’t overlook the old Warwick virtue of Construction which has given these wheels the reputation of being 
«built on honor.” This is a very important feature. So, too, are the Warwick dust-proof bearings, for they are 
the only ones in the world. 

When the fifteen minutes are up, if you do not decide to purchase a Warwick, no harm has been done. But 
why speak of the impossible? If you study a Warwick Catalogue carefully fifteen minutes, you will buy no other 
make. 


Secure the Catalogue To-day. 


Get it at 


WARWICK CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
AND ALL BRAIN-WORKERS, 


Will find no FOOD-TONIC to surpass 
PETER MOLLER’S 


NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best, 
And of Absolute Purity. 


TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PRESS, Cnicaco, 


Is prepared to undertake the publication of Authors’ 
Editions or Private Editions of meritorious works 
in any department of literature. The services ren- 
dered will include the critical revision of MSS. to 
prepare them for publication, the editorial super- 
vision of works passing through the press, tasteful 
and correct typography, and the competent over- 
sight of all details necessary to the production of a 
complete and well-made book; also, the distribution 





Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an im- 
proved process which is the result of years of sci- 
entific investigation, is the best preparation of cod 








of copies to the press and elsewhere as desired. An 
extended experience in all the practical details of 
book-production, both on the literary and the me- 
chanical sides, justifies the guarantee of satisfactory 
results to all in need of such services. 


Estimates given on application. Address 


THE DIAL PREss, 


24 Adams Street, Cu1caco. 





liver oil because it is the Most Agreeable, the Most 
Digestible, the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only 
Oil which can be continuously Administered with- 
out causing gastric disturbances. Put up in flat 
oval bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 








W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD! 


SOUND | Only one child in twenty-four ever reaches the high 


| school. Shall not the other twenty-three have unlocked 
LITERATURE _ to them the doors of literature ? 
IN THE | 


| The Home and School Library Series 
SCHOOLS. | has been found, in actual use, to solve the problem. 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


cA Series of Classics for Home and School Use. 


FORTY-FIVE NUMBERS NOW READY. 


Choice Literature; Judicious Notes; Large Type; 
Firm Binding; Low Prices. 
These books supply material for practice in reading, form a taste for lit- 


erature, and train the mental powers of pupils by bringing them into contact 
with writers of /bought, style, characler, breadth, and power. 


The best recommendation of the series is the universal commendation which 
it has received. It is endorsed by teachers, superintendents, librarians, emi- 
nent literary authorities, and the press—secular, educational, and religious. 


THE ANNOTATED ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


Edited for classes in English literature in the upper grades of Grammar 
Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies, by well-known English 
and American scholars. 


EIGHTY-EIGHT NUMBERS NOW READY. 





*,* Descriptive Circulars of these books sent, postpaid, to any address. Send for our Kew 
Catalogues for 1894— Just Ready. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Western Orrice: 355 Wasasn Avenvr, Cxicaao, ILt. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








